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ARE YOU SATISFIED? 


You subscribed to LUTHER LIFE. You have an investment in it. 
So do we of the Luther League of America. We need your help. 

From time to time we get comments about the magazine, some fav- 
orable and some unfavorable. Recently we’ve gotten a number of com- 
ments, mostly from advisors and pastors. They've said that the magazine 
isn’t being read by its subscribers; or they've said that the topics aren’t 
useful 

If you agree with these older folks, we want to make changes. Some 
of you subscribe because you want LUTHER LIFE as a magazine and you 
read it as such—parts here and there that interest you. Others subscribe 
to have it for league topic material and use it that way—selecting the topics 
you want to have presented. 

In the next few months we who are chiefly responsible for LUTHER 
LIFE will be considering some changes. Perhaps we should move all topic 
material into HIGH IDEALS and make LUTHER LIFE a shorter maga- 
zine with news and features only. Or perhaps LUTHER LIFE should 
contain only topics. Perhaps topic material should be presented differently. 

We are interested in what your pastors and advisors tell us. We are 
interested also in what you young people think. It is your magazine. We 
need your reactions and ideas. 

Would you now take a piece of paper and answer these two ques- 
tions, add any comments you want to make, and send it to us. 

You needn’t sign your name if you have some reason not to, but 
we want criticisms—good or bad or mixed. 

1. Do you use LUTHER LIFE as a personal magazine or 
do you use it for league topics? 
2. Does it pretty well satisfy your needs? 

You can answer these two questions in about three words, but it 
would be increasingly helpful to us if you could make comments like: 

“T like it because ....” or “I get it but don’t look at it because 
.... or “Topics are generally good, but... .”’ But even if you only 
say “It’s swell,” or “It’s awful,’ we want your comments. 


Thanks very much for your time. 
Or%Lp Of Hoke 


LUTHER LIFE 
2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
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ADDRESS CHANGE AND RENEWALS 


should be sent to: Luther League of America, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. Please allow four weeks for the 
change to be effective. To insure accuracy, send your 


present address sticker and your new address. 


AZTEC CHRISTMAS 


On the desert outside Mexico City 
stands the ancient Aztec Pyramid of 
the Sun. The pyramid is so large and 
so high that people strong enough to 
climb it look like little matches when 
they reach its flat top. 

The Aztecs were sun worshipers. 
They built the pyramid as a huge altar 
from which to feed the sun who was 
their god. 

Although the Aztecs were advanced 
mathematicians, they did not under- 
stand why the sun would climb a little 
less high in the sky each day towards 
the end of summer. They believed 
their god grew feeble with hunger; 
and if he were not fed, he would die, 
leaving the world in winter and in 
darkness forever. 

And so in the spring of each year, 
a group of teen-age boys, the most 
perfect to be found, were brought to 
the capital city of the Aztec empire 
(the city which is now Mexico City). 
All summer long these young men 
lived as kings. Their only care was to 
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keep their bodies in physical per 
tion, for the slightest scratch on t 
dark skins would cause them to be 
jected from the highest destiny | 
could understand. 

At last would come the day for 
feeding of the sun—the day which 
number as December 22. At the s 
appearance in the sky, now much 
layed by weakness because of his g 
hunger, the desert at the pyrar 
base would be black with the m' 
tudes who had come to watch an 
chant their ancient ritualistic 
All day long they would bewail 
feebleness of their god as he tra 
his shallow arc across the southern 
Finally with exhaustion he woul 
gin to lower himself to his bed i 
west—perhaps to die. 

Then the tempo of the drum 
creased and the procession woul 
gin. Dressed in gold and the fea 
of eagles, the princes and the p 
of the empire would begin to 


1e pyramid. The ritual chants now 
nunded like the screams of animals 
hile the most perfect of the teen- 
ge boys, the Chosen One, was brought 
> the pyramid’s base by warriors car- 
ying spears. With the howl of the 
wultitude in his ears, he was quickly 
tipped and bound. 

On the backs of strong priests he 
vas carried to the summit of the pyra- 
uid and laid face up on a slab of 
fone. Over him, arms raised, stood a 
owerful priest, imploring his god, the 
ying sun, to accept the offering, their 
10st perfect young man. In his right 
and the priest held a stone dagger. 
+ the chosen moment with one blow 
f his arm, the priest smashed into the 
dy’s chest and scooped out his heart, 
ill pulsating on the dagger’s tip, and 
Id it high towards the blood-red 
tting sun. 

For the next two days the sun was 
oserved carefully to see if he would 
e. By the third day—which we num- 
tas December 25—the sun would 
se earlier in the morning, climb 


higher in the sky at noon, and set later 
at night. He had gained new vigor 
from the sacrifice and would once 
again bring summer with an abundant 
harvest. And so on that day was held 
the greatest festival of the year, not 
a festival of blood but of feasting and 
thanksgiving, to celebrate the new life 
of the sun. 

The Aztecs had another belief about 
their god. Their priests promised them 
that one day their god would come to 
earth as a man. They did not know 
that God indeed had come to earth 
some fifteen hundred years before in 
Bethlehem and had given His blood 
as the perfect sacrifice for all men. 

No one knows the exact date He 
was born. By coincidence we celebrate 
His birth on the same day that primi- 
tive man of the Northern Hemisphere 
held his greatest yearly festival—the 
day in which he saw his god promise 
new life. 


by OLIVER ANDRESEN 


M-m-m-m! Doesn’t the smell of that f 
just send you? Leaguers of St. Paul’s, Montr 
Canada, are the ones who are enjoying 
outdoor feast. They’re hungry too—they v 
just in swimming. 

Officially, St. Paul’s isn’t a member of 
Canada Luther League. The leaguer is « 
a year old and wants to mature more be’ 
joining the other leagues of the sy 
Formed one year ago with 12 people, 
league has now grown to 55 members. 


Ford at LWF Conference 


The president of the Luther League 

f America stated on her return from 
urope that she had opposed a recom- 
endation that Lutheran youth groups 
1d programs throughout the world 
> co-ordinated in a central project. 
idy Ford voiced her objection during 
¢ LWF youth leaders conference at 
iselund, Denmark. 

She said, “The strength of our work 
es in national organizations and not 
a central office. The Lutheran youth 
‘ogram throughout the world can suc- 
ssfully be planned and administered 
y the present staff at LWF headquar- 
ts in Geneva.” 

The only woman among 40 dele- 
tes, Judy said she supported the con- 
quation of a literature and student 
change program. 


Theme Pays Expenses 


A contest was held for delegates to 
Florida Luther League convention 
d in Miami during the summer. 
1emes were to be written on the 
ught, “Let your light so shine.” 


These themes were sent in before the 
convention and the winner was an- 
nounced at the banquet. 

Carol Van Kirk of St. John’s Luth- 
eran Church, Orlando, Florida, won 
first prize which paid her expenses to 
the convention. Seventeen-year old 
Carol is president of her local league 
and treasurer of the Central conference 
Luther League. 

Her theme will be printed in the 
winter issue of High Ideals (Jan.- 
Mar.) on the inside cover. Be sure to 
read it. 


Jan Brookins, social action 
chairman of Michigan synod 
Luther League, was killed on 
September 4 by a bolt of 
lightning. The Detroit boy, 


was running on the high 
school track as a member of 
a cross country team when the 
lightning struck. 


NEWS 


CONVENTIONS 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA 


A program of congregation visita- 
tion was adopted at the convention of 
the Georgia-Alabama Luther League 
as they met at Newberry College. The 
officers of both the synod and districts 
will make visits to the local leagues in 
groups of twos and threes. They will 
instruct the leaguers in the work of 
the synodical and national Luther 
Leagues, present new ideas in program- 
ming and recreation, and seek to be- 
come better acquainted with the 
leaguers. 

Keynote speaker for the convention 
was Dr. John R. Brokhoff of St. Mark’s 
Charlotte, N.C. He gave three inspir- 
ing messages on the theme, “Christian 
Answer Boldly.” 

Dr. Raymond D. Wood, president 
of the synod installed the following 
Luther League officers at the candle- 
light service: Henry McKay, Jr., presi- 
dent; Margaret Marth, vice president; 
Dale Sox, recording secretary; Tommy 
Brown, corresponding secretary; Vin- 
cent Exley, treasurer; Bobby Elkin, 
Christian vocation; Phil Hugel, social 
action; Mildred Derrick, mission; 
James Landgrebe, evangelism; Beverly 
Pinehardt, recreation; and Sylvia 
Wood, press secretary. 


MARYLAND 


Over Labor Day Weekend the con- 
vention of the Luther League of Mary- 
land Synod was held under the theme 
“Christ's Youth in Years of Crisis.” 
There was a high registration of 477 
full time guests and an all time high 
of 508 at the banquet Sunday evening. 

A budget totaling $5,000.00 was 
adopted for the 1958-59 fiscal year. 
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This is an increase of $500.00 ¢ 
last year’s budget and represents 
highest goal the Luther League 
ever set. 

All delegates were presented 
an activities calendar. The caler 
lists suggested activities for | 
league use and also includes the to 
for the coming year from Luther | 
and High Ideals. 

Doctor Raymond P. Seeger, assis 
director of the National Science Fc 
dation was keynote speaker. Do 
Seeger just returned from addres: 
the International Luther League C 
vention of the American Luth« 
Church which was held at Cor 
University with an attendance of ¢ 
4,000. 

The convention theme was divi 
into two age groups for discussion 
theme presentation. Intermediate 
topics were under the leadership 
the Reverend Roland Ries. The to 
were ‘Family Relations” and “Gr 
Relations.” Senior topics were led 
Doctor Raymond J. Seeger and 
Larry R. Doctor Seeger spoke 
“What The Stars Tell Us About Ge 
and Mr. Larry R., from Alcohce 
Anonymous, told of his experiet 
with alcohol. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVAN 


Muhlenberg College was the sc 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylv: 
convention. Approximately 400 yo 
people were present. Highlight of 
four-day’s activities was a religi 
drama. 

Sixteen workshops were schedu 
Recreation included a picnic, an 
bonfire. 

Officers for 1958-59 are Clare 
Hall, president; Ray Ueberroth, ~ 


president; Arlene Shiffert, secretary; 
Maude Williams, assistant secretary; 
Leonard A. Stauffer, treasurer; Milton 
A. Hall, financial secretary; Robert A. 
Jones, statistician; Mrs. Blanche Swear- 
er, executive secretary; Carolyn Moyer, 
Christian vocation; Ann and Mary 
Floyd, evangelism co-chairmen; Faith 
Ann Scott, mission; Phyllis Augustine, 
social action; Rexine Rex, recreation; 
Eileen Seyfried, publicity; Barbara 
Dresch, intermediates; Dorothea 
Schroding, publications promotion; 
Richard J. Hafer, LLA convention 
chairman; Rodger Goodling, member- 
at-large. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Despite heavy rains, 750 leaguers of 
North Carolina synod turned out to 
hear Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of The 
Lutheran, speak at the convention ban- 
quet on the theme, “Christ, the 
Church, and Race.” 

Dr.. Ruff praised the rationality of 
North Carolina in dealing with the 
tace question thus far. He predicted 
that the North Carolina Luther League 
would be among the first organizations 
in the area to recognize Negro dele- 
gates. He challenged the leaguers to 
action by saying, ‘The young people 
of the South—the Christian young 
seople—are going to have to take this 
oroblem into their hands. 

Keynote speaker was Dr. John 
3rokhoff, St. Mark’s, Charlotte. He 
livided the theme into three parts, 
oresenting each part in his morning 
messages. Main points of the three 
were Peter’s confession, ‘Thou are the 
christ ... ;” the need for a Christian 
© live in and with a community of 
selievers; and the solidarity of sin— 
: knows no race or class. 


NEWS 


In the business sessions conducted by 
president Eddie Ricks five new leagues 
were welcomed into the synod and a 
budget of $10,900 was adopted. Eddie 
was re-elected to the post of president. 

Other officers who will serve with 
him are Ruth Whittecar, vice presi- 
dent; Joyce Kendrick, recording secre- 
tary; David Mauney, statistical secre- 
tary; Phyllis Kendricks, treasurer; 
Robert Ford, archivist; Rev. Paul Mor- 
gan, member-at-large; Libby Herion, 
Christian vocation; Sallie Karriker, 
evangelism; Betty Webb Ridenhour, 
mission; Wendy Brokhoff, social ac- 
tion; John Lester Cloninger, recrea- 
tion; Claude Deal, member-at-large; 
Mary Stamey, chairman of program co- 
ordinating committee; Tom Ridenhour, 
finance committee chairman; Carolyn 
Cort, publicity; and Mary Ann Barger, 
Luther League editor. 


PACIFIC 


Forty churches were represented at 
the sixth convention of Pacific synod 
Luther League when they met at 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Longview, 
Washington. Theme was “In His 
Steps,” based on 1 Peter 2:21. Bruce 
Richards presided. 

Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, president of 
Pacific Seminary, Berkeley, Calif., in- 
stalled the following officers: Ron 
Thieson, president; John Torbenson, 
first vice president; Mary Eleen Julifs, 
second vice president; Karen Claussen, 
secretary; Jackie Olsen, treasurer; Dan 
Clark, Christian vocation ; Jerry Strong, 
evangelism; Carol Belter, mission; Al 
McLean, social action ; Steve McAlpine, 
recreation; Pat Wenzlaff, statistician; 
Pat Birchard, national convention; Lori 
Johnson, historian; Sharon Strong, tre- 
porter; and Bruce Richards, education. 
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NEWS 


Texas- 
Louisiana 
officers 
and 
chairmen 


Leaguer Christie Fuglei takes 
part in religious census of Fre- 
mont, Nebraska, during Central 
States Luther League convention. 


Carolina 
officers 


PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh synod conventioneers 
opened their sessions with a vesper 
service at Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Greenville. This was followed 
by fellowship, celebrating the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
ULCA. 

Other activities centered at Thiel 
College, Greenville, where the theme, 
“Jesus, Joy of Living,” was presented 
in the meetings which lasted six days. 

Aside from the regular business, 
workshops, buzz sessions, etc., the 
leaguers participated in a swimming 
meet, a conference sing, a picnic, a 
presentation by the Luther League 
drama group, and a ball game which 
pitted the convention faculty against 
the delegates. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Beginning with a synodical youth 
tally, the 48th annual convention of 
he Luther League of South Carolina 
was held at Newberry College, S.C. 
“Thou Art the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life’’ was the convention theme. 

During the business sessions, pre- 
sided over by Miriam Eleazer, presi- 
ent, the LL presented a check for 
300 to the home mission project, 
ur Saviour Lutheran Church of 
reenville, S.C. A gift for $150 was 
\ziven to Newberry College to be used 
purchase religious books for the 
brary. A budget of $6,664.80 was 
dopted for the coming year. 
The convention, attended by ap- 
#roximately 500 leaguers, advisors, 
d pastors, chose the following offi- 
ts: Ina Roof, president; Ozzie Her- 
ng, vice president; Barbara Frick, 
ecretary; Henry Keummerer, treas- 
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urer; Barbara Hawkins, Christian vo- 
cation; Kay Hotinger, evangelism; 
Edna Earl Fant, mission; Janet Wyse, 
social action; Jim Landis, recreation; 
Sybil Lown, publicity and publica- 
tions; Jimmy Parks, statistics and rec- 
ords; Donna McCay, convention pro- 
gram; Martha Eargle, parish educa- 
tion; and Georgia Livingston, leader- 
ship training. 

The five conference chairmen are 
Mary Louise Dreher, Central; Jane 
Cullum, Newberry; Marion Clark, 
Piedmont; Fred Williams, Southern; 
and Wayne Fulmer, Western. 


TEXAS-LOUISIANA 

Four new leagues were accepted in- 
to the Texas-Louisiana Luther League 
as it convened at St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church, Cuero, Texas. The leagues 
are St. Paul’s, Dallas; Holy Trinity, 
Houston; St. Luke’s, Richardson; and 
Peace, San Antonio. 

Officers elected are George Brook- 
over, president; Sophie Stubbs, vice 
president; Elaine Berg, recording sec- 
retary; Venita Hausmann, correspond- 
ing secretary; and Charlotte Warner, 
reporter. 

Chairmen are Dick Striet, Christian 
vocation; Mable Blum, evangelism; 
Lucille Sweeny, recreation; Mark 
Cooper, mission; Larry Hausmann, 
financial secretary; Sandie Sager, film 
secretary; Elise Irons, publications; 
Jeanie Kleinecke, Possie program; 
Marion Hagemeister, LLA representa- 
tive; and Milton Bade, social action. 

Using the theme, “In Harmony 
with Christ,’” speakers were Dr. Royal 
E. Lesher, Bob Menges, and Rev. John 
A. Jacobs. A talent show was given in- 
cluding dancing, baton twirling, and 
a radio show. 


MANITOBA DISTRICT, 
WESTERN CANADA 
The two-day fall convention of 
Manitoba District was held at Trinity 
Church, Winnipeg. The theme was 
“Putting Christ in Everyday Living.” 
Officers elected are Mervyn Fitz, 
president; Lorin Kass, vice president; 
Gertrude Janke, secretary; and Nellie 
Gimbel, treasurer. Art Metz, retiring 
president, and his wife were presented 
with an RSV copy of the Bible. 


Canadians in DAZE 

Not to be outdone by Jule Verne’s 
Around the World in Eighty Days, 
leaguers of St. Matthew’s, Kitchener, 
Ontario, Canada, presented their ver- 
sion called Around the World in a 
Happy Daze. 

The journey of Phileus Fogg and his 
servant, Passeportout, took them to 
French customs, Madame Fifi’s dress 
salon, German customs, a 
German inn, the court of 
the King of Siam, a coun- 
try hoe-down in the 
U.S.A., Canadian customs, 
Kitchener city hall, the air- 
port, and back in Fogg’s 
home. The three hour play 
included songs of Ham- 
merstein, “The  Lichten- 
steiner Polka,’ and several 
original numbers. 

Local humor—the traffic 
problem and the location 
of the police building— 
added considerable spice. 


This orchestra member gets || 
a ring-side view of Passe- 
portout and Phileus Fogg 
at Canadian customs. 
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The repeated meetings of the Ro 
Reform Club which consisted of t 
members, Sir Sidney Sobersides and | 
Reginald Ringworm, brought roars 
laughter from the audience. 

The musical comedy, written 
John and James Heldmann with n 
sical direction and orchestration 
Philip Schaus, was put on twice bef« 
a packed house. The cast alone total 
more than fifty young people. T 
whole production took the time a 
efforts of 100 leaguers. By chance, 1 
play itself took eighty days of 
hearsal. 


Canadian Capers 


A very successful picnic was h 
recently by the Stratford Conferen 
Canada, Luther League. About 
leaguers attended the outing at P 
Bruce (Waneeta Beach) on the nor 
ern shore of Lake Erie. 

Rev. F. Haak, Aylmer, led the . 


otions following the pot luck supper. 
Je pointed out the fact that the first 
utherans in Canada settled in this dis- 
rict the United Empire Loyalists. 


e 

Recently the Luther League of St. 
ohn’s, Aylmer, invited the leaguers of 
‘edeemer, London, to be their guests 
or a social evening of dancing, games, 
nd refreshments. Sixteen leaguers 
tom London joined the 20 leaguers 
rom Aylmer for an evening of fun. 


e 

Sunny skies greeted the young 
eoples’ Luther League of Zion, Strat- 
ord, Canada, as they reached Ipper- 
rash Beach on July 6 to splash and 
e splashed in the warm (?) water 
f the lake. Everyone was starved 
yhen it came time to eat, especially 
1e hot dogs were barbecued to per- 
ection by Chef Rev. W. Ohrt. 


53-55 Prexy Marries 
Weaver Cole Chapel, Wittenberg 
jollege, was the scene of the October 
redding of former LLA president 
ohn Stacy to Hazel Ann Tullos. 
John was president of LLA from 
953-55. He worked up to the position 
‘ith various local offices; then as pres- 
dent of the Luther League of Ohio, 
50-52; and first vice president of 
A, 1951-53. He discovered Hazel 
nn in 1951 when she was corre- 
onding secretary of the Mississippi 
uther League. 
Since then Hazel Ann attended 
rion College and was graduated 
om Wittenberg. She has been a 
atish worker for the Board of Ameri- 
n Missions. 
Stacy is a 1958 graduate of Hamma 
id now serves at St. Peter’s Lutheran 
urch, Millersburg, Indiana. 


Virginia 
governor 


Leaguer for Governor 

This summer an active leaguer from 
First Church, Portsmouth, Va., was 
elected Governor of the ‘‘5Oth’’ state 
of the Union-Old Dominion boys 
state. Charles Porter, Jr., was chosen 
from 584 representatives to the annual 
gathering of Virginia youth. 

Boys states (as well as the corre- 
sponding girls states) are sponsored by 
the American legion and auxiliary to 
promote leadership. 

Charlie also is serving as president 
of his high school student body this 
year. He has served as local league 
president, conference treasurer and 
vice president in his fast-developing 
Tidewater conference Luther League. 
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Fair Guide Is Lutheran 

Diane Bair of Youngstown, Ohio, 
considers herself a very fortunate girl. 
She was chosen as one of 350 young 
Americans who are acting as guides at 
the Brussels World’s Fair. 

Appearance, personality, poise, and 
character entered into her selection as 
well as the ability to speak French. 
Diane has had six years of French in 
high school and college. She is major- 
ing in French at Mount Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, Ohio. 

As a member of St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Church, she has been active in Luther 
League, Sunday school, and the chancel 
choir. Her father is church treasurer 
and a member of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement for Stewardship. 

Although Diane is designated as a 
guide in Brussels, she functions more 
as an ambassador, representing the U.S. 
She writes that the approach of the 
USSR and U.S. are very different. The 
USS. is cultural and friendly while the 
USSR deals in more direct propaganda. 
The good-will guides are of great 
value in the U.S. approach. 


Camp Lutherhill Prepared 

Texas-Louisiana Luther League held 
a work camp this year at Lutherhill, 
attended by 20 leaguers. They prepared 
the camp for summer use. 

They waxed floors and cleaned 
windows in the cabins. A muddober 
nest in the assembly hall was confiscat- 
ed. The leaguers saw a need for side- 
walks from the cabins to the bath 
house. So they collected big rocks and 
made a sidewalk. Just to make sure 
the camp was in good condition, they 
tried the swimming pool. 
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Diane Bair (on the right) witl 
Mary A. McThenia of West Vir 
ginia. Notice their official uni 
forms they wear as U. S. Guides 


REACHer’s Briefed 


REACH, Central Penn’s synod 
caravaning program—fully named 
lay Evangelism And Christian Hel 
celebrated its second birthday f 
August 28 through September 1 \ 
a 5-day briefing session held on 
Lutheran theological seminary cam 
at Gettysburg, Pa. 

Twenty-four new REACH 
chosen from over fifty applicants, 
tended the five day affair, and v 
instructed in all phases of Lut 
Leaguing. Briefing the new group 
REACH chairman Bob Kauffn 
along with assistant chairman J 
Zeger, synod president Jerry Sm 
and second vice president Ron Shc 
Also attending the sessions was 
founder of REACH, now LLA’s » 
president Bob Menges. 
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A CHRISTMAS PARAPHRASE 
1 CORINTHIANS 13 


Though I read the Christmas story and sing the Christmas carols, 
and have no love, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 


And though I receive numerous Christmas gifts and surmise their 
monetary value and though I believe in celebrating the Christmas 
Festival, and have no love, I am nothing. 


And though I send Christmas cards to my friends, and expose my 
body to the winter winds while ministering to the poor, and have no 
love, it profits me nothing. 


Especially at Christmas, the Festival of Love, love is considerate 
and kind; love knows no borderlines; it does not act for pride’s sake. 


And though Christmas brings many temptations, love never behaves 
itself unwisely. It does not shut itself up within. It does not change 
with the season, nor thinks of evil, nor rejoices in wrong-doing, but 
it rejoices in the revelation of God’s love in Christ, the Lord. 


This love of God, poured upon the world in the Babe of Bethlehem, 
enables us to bear all things, believe all things, hope all things, endure 
all things. 


Love never fails. But if there be holly and mistletoe, they shall 
wither. If there be tinsel and bells, they shall be removed. If the 
ground be covered with a mantle of snow, it shall melt away. 


For these things are merely a part of our earthly celebration of 
_ Christmas, and when the perfect Christmas is come, then that which 
is of the earth shall pass away. 


When I was a child, I spoke of Christmas as a child, I understood 
Christmas as a child, I thought of Christmas as a child, but as I 
_ matured, I put away these childish ideas of Christmas. 


Now we have only a glimpse of the beauty of Christmas; but here- 
_ after we shall see it in all its glory. Now I know in part the meaning 
of this Holy Day, but then shall I know Love as fully as God has 
always loved me. 


And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three: but the greatest of 
these is love. May the beautiful Spirit, of love, the true spirit of 
Christmas, fill all our hearts at the blessed time when Christ was born. 


NEWS 


4-H Queen Is Leaguer 
Recently Anne Bailey of Greenford, 
Ohio, won the coveted honor of “4-H 
Club Queen” at the Mahoning County 
Fair, largest county fair in Ohio. She 
will reign for the coming year. 
Anne is a member of Greenford Lu- 
theran Church where she is active in 
Sunday school, church, and Luther 
League work. She has held various of- 
fices in her own league and Tru-Mah- 
Col federation. She is in her freshman 
year of college. 


Queen Anne Bailey 
and her 4-H King 


Please note: The new appor- 
tionment, beginning January 
1, 1959, will be $2.10. 


Youth Want League 


It was a big first when some of 
youth of Cretview Lutheran Chu 
Waco, Tex., approached Rev. Ro 
J. Stout on the subject of a Lut 
League. There has never been such 
organization since the church’s be; 
ning six years ago. 

The initial meeting took place § 
day evening in the home of Mr. 
Mrs. John Denison, league spons 
A constitution was adopted and offi 
elected. They are Betty Hines, ps 
dent; Marie Decker, vice presid 
Margaret Worley, secretary; 
Sylvia Nowka, treasurer. 
Crestview Leaguers gather Christian fellowship and Chris 

for informal hymn sing. _ service is the theme of the group. 
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ledemeyer, former LLA youth associate, had such a marvel- 
ne this summer, traveling around the world, that we want- 
share with you a few of his views gleaned from a letter. 


The Far East has been so interesting that | have a hard 
ne keeping up with the notes that I’m trying to take day by 
1y. This isn’t to say that Europe wasn’t interesting, but Asia 
so different from anything that we are used to. One of my 
vorite cities has been Bangkok. It was just exciting to be 
ere. Colorful Buddhist temples, Buddhist priests walking 
ound in orange colored robes, street merchants as well as 
any modern walk-in shops, the canals and the people who 
e in and around the canals. Oh, so many interesting people! 

Had a disappointment when going through the Middle 
ist. Due to visa difficulties | couldn't fly into Jerusalem so 
was put on a flight from Rome to Beirut instead. Landed in 
irut at 6 a.m., July 16, just 16 hours after the U. S. Marines 
d. Nothing like being on the scene when history is being 
ude. Some excitement, had to evacuate the first house | 
ayed in, but for the most part had an enjoyable five day 
ication at that beautiful Mediterranean coastal city. 

It was an exciting life, traveling across Pakistan and 
dia by train. Such poverty in those two countries. Have met 

many friendly and helpful people along the way. 

Malaya is a green paradise in comparison to the other 
ian countries I’ve been in. It’s quite rich, at least poverty 
not so apparent. Beautiful countryside—excellent roads 
id railroads. Towns and cities are laid out quite well and 
erything is relatively so neat and clean. 
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Anyone.can be taken in love. 


No such thing as good girls, bad girls. 


Bee Just girls. 


People point and giggle and condemn.... 


; ‘Rubies change things. 


ARM air enclosed her as she 
walked down the long stairs to 
the door marked 


CGM JAWMTIAD JIMVAAT 


(Backwards. Everything backwards 
now) she thought. 

Opening the door she stepped into 
the cold December night. A thin film 
of dirty snow whirled across the side- 
walk, but over and around her on all 
sides the commercial gaiety of a city 
Christmas blinked and tittered in red 
and white. 

(For unto you shall be born a son, 
and his name shall be called . . . oh I 
hope it zs a son, a red-cheeked and 
bald little Santa Claus. Christmas in 
ummmm July. Christmas in July I bet. 
Messiah practice tonight. Got to re- 
member Messiah practice and his name 
shall be called Ais name!) 

Stopping at the corner to wait for 
a red light she took her left hand from 
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her coat pocket to turn the face of 
high school class ring outward a, 
It had fooled the receptionist, 
thought. 

Crossing the street, she stopped 
clothing store. (Baby will be war 
flannel, red flannel shirt and blue 
nel coveralls. Oh my, all the thin 
baby needs to be warm, even a fa 
Better write Bob.) 


“and she c 


by ANTHONY PR 


She turned from the window. 
(Fooey with writing. Telegram. Tele- 
gram western union here in this yellow 
building is the western union here 
with pen in hand we all become co- 
wards. For what to write. Last tele- 
gram I sent Bob said: DEAREST 
BOB: COMING FOR HOMECOM- 
ING STOP ALL MY LOVE DI. He 
wondered where the period should go 
—after the stop or before. Coming for 
homecoming stop or stop all my love. 
Told him it was the first way. Had 
to be. Couldn’t stop all my love. 
Couldn’t stop any of it.) 

_ In the warm yellow and black tele- 
graph office she licked the end of a 
pencil and wrote on the form. 

TO: Robert Arneson 

STREET: Baker Hall, U. of Minnesota 
CITY: Minneapolis STATE:— 
FROM: Diane Roglestad 

STREET: 821 Cavour 

CITY: Park River 

STATE: Minnesota 

LETTER: Bob, you're going to be a 
father. Di. 

(No, can’t write that. Janet Rosen 
will see it and it will be all over town. 


What will I do? All the times Bob 
helped me with Latin how would that 
go in Latin. Father father pater that’s 
easy. Sum esse fui futurus what's the 
future eram eras no that’s the past fui 
no that’s perfect ero eris erit erimus 
eritis erunt. Future tense thank God 
. .. and Bob Arneson. Eris pater. Gee 
that’s awful small. Need more words. 
No, can’t figure out more Latin too 
much trouble. I know. BOB: SUM 
ESSE FUI FUTURUS ERIS PATER 
MULTA AMO TE DI. Perfect. ) 

She scribbled the cryptic message 
quickly, laid a dollar and a half on it 
and walked out, trusting to get it 
sent right away. 

When the cold evening air hit her, 
she wrapped the wine coat tight 
around her body. Night was coming 
quickly; supper time was not far 
away. 

(Supper. Home. Parents. What will 
parents think? What will father do? 
Big fat pompous father who runs the 
water works and comes home and 
washes dishes in a frilly apron. Big 
fat papa who mama yells at and 
screams at and hardly ever kisses. 


4... in anguish” 


This short story won first prize in a contest conducted 
by ONE, the youth magazine of five other Luther- 


an Churches. 


The author is a college student. 
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Papa will be angry. Father will stand 
at the door and preach ‘‘Never darken 
my door again, you are not my daugh- 
ter you gutter scum.” 

(Fat father’s neck will quiver and 
I'll laugh even if I have to go away. 
Mother? No she can’t help for once 
she can't help because she'll be so 
ashamed. She'll be ashamed because 
she'll have to tell the ladies in the 
ladies aid why I’m not at home any 
more. She'll have to lie to them and 
she hates to lie. She can’t even do it 
very well. So sorry for mother. Just 
for her I maybe wouldn’t have done 
it. She knows . . . she understands she 
always does. She always will. I hope 
I hope.) 

Now in the oldest residential dis- 
trict of town she echoed her steps off 
the dirty red brick buildings and trail- 
ed her fingers on the bark of naked 
old elms. 

(Can’t go to dad for help. Not 
right away not till after baby is born. 
Then he'll be happy and proud and 
maybe give pretty things to baby. Not 
now. But Bob? Can’t make him marry 
me. He'd have to quit school. Don’t 
want him to do that, no. Want Bob 
to finish school. Can’t make him quit. 
Maybe we can be married next sum- 


mer. Before or after? After. Tha 
only right. Bob will want to help nc 
but he can’t. Needs the money f 
school for books wants to be a teach 
Want him to be a teacher. 

(Maybe Bob will marry me but - 
money. Warm-hearted Bob. Big Bc 
All that last year we were in hi 
school in classes together. In t 
evenings ah. All that last summ 
swimming in the evening after wo 
Bob dripping and laughing me rv 
ning and making him chase me. 

(After the game down to the riy 
and a canoe. A wonderful island a 
almost a full moon and a warm nig 
Singing across the water and beav 
splashing. Cool breeze and he he 
me close. Together again. It had be 
such a long month away from hi 
No evenings. No swimming. Not ev 
Latin. And his warm strong arms.) 

A street light blinked on and | 
came a moon shining thru the tre 
the trees now made bare by winte 
frost. A phonograph played thru 
suddenly opened door, played a so 
unrecognized because it was far av 
and the door was suddenly slamm 
shut again. 

(For Behold a Virgin Shall C 
ceive. What's a virgin? Really. I 


Have someone who can read dramatically 
read the story. Better yet, if you have enough 
copies available, let the leaguers read it 
silently before the discussion. 


For worship you will want to use the 
themes love, marriage, or confession of sin. 
You may have a file on these subjects, or 
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refer to worship books and hymnals, s 
as the CHRISTIAN YOUTH HYMNAL. 
DISCUSSION 

Did the narrator feel guilty? How can 
tell? Was she an active church-goer? W 
indicates this? Is this a story that could 
true? About whom was the girl concern: 
What are the excellent remarks made ab 
people who would condemn her? Think tk 
through and enjoy them. What did Di 
finally? 


just the physical but the real behind 
the physical. Like Amy. Sure she’s a 
virgin. Only because no boy wants her. 
But Maryanne. She was raped by that 
ishy Rodney, but I'd call her a virgin 
still. And bear a son. I hope a son 
and I'll name him Bob. And shall call 
his name and shall call his name? 
Arneson or Roglestad? It will have 
to be Arneson but Bob has no money. 
Where shall I go for money where 
shall I go for help. 

(Oh! Pastor Jim said something 
about a home once at Luther League. 
Home for unmarried mothers. That's 
me I guess. Church helps unfortu- 
nates. Unfortunate! Fortunate are you 
among women for my soul doth mag- 
nify like a telescope the stars in the 
sky look down where he lay and weep 
not my little one for your daddy is 
rich and your mommy goodlooking so 
hush little baby and don’t you have 
a father yet what’s the matter with 
you? Why I don’t need no father got 
1 mother got a mother-church don’t 
need no father God. Mother all you 
eed. Father can be nowhere. 

(All we like sheep. Church will 
1elp me don’t need no God. What? 
What am I saying what? Who God. 
What God. See no God. Hear no God. 
Inly church. Only mother church with 
pen arms to sinners. I’m no sinner. 
_ do what’s right. What does God 
ay? What does God say? Am I more 
| sinner for being a mother? Don’t 
eel like it. Feel great. Very happy. 
dappy happy. My soul doth magnify 
nd I thank God for making me a 
nother because I’m so happy. I think 
’m happy. Am I happy ?) 

The street which she followed had 
ome to an end. Now she had to 


hoose whether to go home or where. 


(Market Street to father and a 
scene. River Street to church and Pas- 
tor Jim. To church. Must find out 
what I will do with my child. Can’t 
go home to mother because she'll say 
“Anything interesting happen at 
school today dear?” and I'll say 
“Nothing much’ bursting to tell her 
how I’m bursting with child. Down 
River Street to church. Down the 
river. Along the river. Down by the 
river-side. 

(Sky is red. Lights of the town on 
the clouds or is God angry? God 
angry with me? I go to God for help. 
And can I go to God for help when 
he is angry? Cold fog over the town 
that’s all it is. God angry. At what I 
did? At moments of weakness? At 
love? For God so loved the world that 
he gave me a son. What am I saying 
now? What is this thing called love? 
And is this love? 

(People will point at me and say 
things in whispers. I am guilty. I 
must admit it to myself of a crime 
again society whatever society is. 
Guilty of crime against the ladies aid 
who will be gleefully shocked. Against 
the congregation who will be delight- 
fully unhappy. Against my parents. 
Against Pastor Jim who will be 
really disappointed. Against Bob for 
he will be confused as I am. 

(Crime against God? In this ? Hon- 
estly I think mo. Does a happy eve- 
ning under the trees on an island 
make me worse in the sight of God? 
I’m the same person now I was before. 
No better no worse. No I’m two 
people now. Is baby bad because of 
me. Is baby bad because I’m a criminal 
and make love under the trees? Any- 
one can be taken in love. Really I 
believe that really I do. No such things 
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as good girls and bad girls. Just girls. 
I am a girl. I am what I am what I 
am. Janet Rosen in the telegraph of- 
fice. She’s no better no worse than me. 
Maybe never made love under the 
trees but maybe she only hasn’t loved 
et. 

; (Is it the crime that makes God 
angty? Is it? People point and giggle 
and condemn for many many reasons. 
It’s a crime to wear bobby sox with 
heels. Is that a sin? It’s a crime to 
go out with somebody else’s steady. 
Is that a sin? It’s a crime to kiss your 
boyfriend in the halls at school but 
not on the sofa at home. It’s a crime 
to go 70 miles an hour on the highway 
but not when you're bringing a woman 
in labor to the hospital. Babies change 
things. Things change babies. 

(But God’s law, or whatever God 
goes by, has to be solider than our 
silly little ideas about right and 
wrong!) 

At the door of the church now, she 
climbed the ice-glazed steps to the 
red-wood doors. Tugging at the brass 
handle she felt the warmth of the hiss- 
ing radiators rush out to meet her. 
Inside it was almost dark. Everyone 
in the office was home for supper, so 
the only light was the pale blue noth- 
ingness that filtered thru the windows 
and the red sanctuary light hanging 
over the altar. She walked slowly 
down the middle aisle. 

(Down this aisle Bob and I will 
walk. But I cannot wear white. It 
would not be right. Maybe we shall 
marry in the chapel with only a few 
friends. 

(But now I’m asking for God’s help 
again. Asking for his blessing on a 
marriage that we went ahead with not 


even asking him, What kind of fool- 
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ishness was that on our part not e1 
to ask God’s blessing on our marriz 
not to tell anyone to just marry o 
selves under the trees? What kind 
person am I to do that? What « 
sessed me to come here to ask Go 
help in getting me out of trouble t 
I got into without even telling h 
about it! 

(I am a sinful person. Like I an 
female person like I am a young p 
son like I am a person with two leg 
am a sinful person. For so are tl 
all. All sinful persons those who v 
convict me of crime. They are all s 
ful persons all sinful let him who 
without sin cast the first stone let | 
who is without sin cast the first g 
sip let them without sin.) 

She bit her hand fighting tears a 
ran recklessly thru the cool blue da 
ness to the warm red light of G 
hanging above the altar. Collid: 
with the altar rail, she fell in a he 
and sobbed. 

(Oh my God forgive me for I 
evil. Bad to the core bad enough 
infect my baby with badness | 
enough to be killed now by the pov 
of your hand. Lift your hand and 
me die convicted in your sight co 
pletely sinful. Lord Jesus I have : 
loved you I have loved myself. I hi 
hated you and you should hate 1 
Let me die here alone before you - 
I am sinful I am rotten I am put 
and smelly before you. Lord Jesus 
have promised to help. If I conf 
my sin you are faithful and just 
forgive . . . to cleanse.) 

“Oh Christ, my God. . . forg 
me!’ she cried out. “Forgive me!” 

The sanctuary lamp flickered as | 
sanctuary door opened and a quiet m 
knelt beside the girl to pray. 


JANET 


AND THE FAIR 


a guide through 


the Protestant pavilion 


at Brussels 


by GUS WEDEMEYER 


¢6¢@ PRECHEN Sie Deutsch?” 
‘No, I speak English.” 

“Would you like a guide to show 
you through the Pavilion?” 

“Why yes, that would be a help.” 

“Janet, an English-speaking man.” 

Thus was I greeted at the Protestant 
Churches Pavilion at the Brussels 
World’s Fair. And so I ‘met Janet 
Voth. 

Janet is from Tulsa, Okla., a recent 
graduate of the university there. Along 
with girls from Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands, Janet 


works on a volunteer basis at the Pa- 
vilion in Brussels, six hours a day, 
seven. days a week. She is the only 
English-speaking guide at the Pa- 
vilion. 


Janet heard of this 
unusual opportunity for 
service on a radio sta- 
tion in Tulsa. Once she 
decided that she would 
like to be a part of the 
Protestant exhibit at 
Brussels, it was a sim- 
ple matter to _ start 
things moving toward 
the Fair. Janet contact- 
ed Pastor Pieter Fagel, 
Belgian Protestant and 
guiding light of the 
Pavilion since its con- 
ception, and offered her 
services. She was quick- 
ly accepted. 

During her stay in | 
Brussels, Janet is living with a Protest- 
ant Belgian family. Despite language 
handicaps—the family speaks only 
French—Janet has enjoyed her stay 
with them. 
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Janet enjoys her job. Because she 
speaks English, most of her tourist 
charges are American with a sprinkling 
of British. American visitors to the 
Fair are for the most part, Janet has 
found, well mannered and _ well 
dressed. 

Following Janet through the Pa- 
vilion, I was impressed by the strik- 
ing simplicity of the exhibits. This, 
according to my guide, is an impres- 
sion received by most visitors. Photo- 
graphs form the major portion of the 
exhibit. Pictures that speak to all 
people, regardless of language, make 
communicating ideas easier. 

“The first series of pictures,” Janet 
explained, ‘‘show you the contrast be- 
tween the creations of God—the flow- 
er and trees—and the creations of man 
—sputniks, H-bombs, big cities.” In 
this section, too, are scenes of some 
of the results of man-made creations— 
loneliness, unhappiness, slums, the 


power of machines, and the dread of 
war. 
Continuing, Janet led us to another 


group of photos. “Here you se 
great tower built for a church ¢ 
(Kirchentag) in Frankfurt, Germ: 
In the middle of the picture you » 
see the cross. In the same way, 
Church wants to stand in the mic 
of the technical world of today. F 
we have a family—the basic unit 
which the Church must stand in 01 
to be in the midst of this confu 
and ever-changing world,” Janet 
minded us. 

We went on to see an exhibit 
Bibles including the first Bible prir 
in Dutch. More graphic photos sh 
ed Bible study, two sacraments of 
churches—baptism and communior 

“Here you see pictures of diffe: 
groups,” Janet continued. ‘‘People 
together on many occasions—sport 
events, political meetings, etc. If 
were able to take out some of 
people from these groups and 
them ‘What personal connection 
you have with Christ and his chur 
you would soon realize that most 
them have no conti 
tion at all and are 
even interested. Tha 
why we take you ou 
the crowd. You se 
finger pointing dows 
the mirror. You n 
put this question 
yourself, “What an 
in the crowd?’ ”’ 

This hit between 
eyes. First you are Ic 
ing into faces of m 
other people and s 
denly your eyes ci 
the mirror and you 
yourself standing in 
midst of the pi 
“What am I in 


‘owd ?” 

Then turning a cor- 
er we saw a whole 
ank of pictures show- 
ig the churches work- 
1g together. “From 
hese pictures of a 
wurch conference in 
vanston, Ill.,” our 
ide comments, ‘‘you 
e that all races and 
itionalities are coop- 
ating through the 
Torld Council of 
hurches.”’ 

Highlight of the Pa- 
lion tour was the 
apel. It is light and 
ry and gives a feeling 
the joy of the Christian faith. The 
1es of the semi-circular room pull 
ur attention to a central gleaming 
etal cross. The cross itself is possibly 
€ most unique article in the chapel. 
is constructed of nine pieces of 
etal arranged in a far from usual 
ttern. 

To our question about how such a 
yss was received by Pavilion visitors, 
met answered, “Some like it. Some 


wait.” 


think it horrible.” 

The chapel is not just a showpiece. 
It is daily used for worship. There are 
two services a day in different lan- 
guages—four on Sunday—and a daily 
organ recital. 

Noting my impressions of the Pa- 
vilion, three things struck me—its 
simplicity, unity, power. These same 
qualities must belong to the Church 
in today’s world. 


King Arthur—“I hear you’ve been misbehaving lately.” 
Knight—“In what manor, sir?” 


Sign in Optician’s window: “Eyes examined while you 
Customer—Do you have alligator shoes? 
Clerk—What size is your alligator? 

Our Irish setter was a very fine bird dog. He was always 


flushing pheasants. But one day he flushed so many he clogged 
up the pipe and we had to call the plumber. 
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WORK 
CAMP 
DIARY 


“one of the highlights of our liv 
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GES the venture of Work Camping began in 1955, 
twenty-five projects have been completed with over four 
hundred young Foe participating. Work Camp sites have 
been at old folks homes in Charleston, South Carolina; 
Lincoln, Nebraska and Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. Inter- 
racial congregations, seeking to minister to Negroes and 
Japanese and whites, have shared the Work Camp experi- 
ences in Los Angeles, California; New York City and 

Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Boys and girls, paying their own transportation and 
contributing $20.00 per week toward living expenses, drag 
their suitcases from every corner of the United Lutheran 
Church. Overseas guests and exchange students many times 
make the projects international. A southern belle plays base- 

ball with a colored boy from Harlem. A country-bred 
_ Lutheran has eyes opened to the opportunities and problems 
of the big city church. 

_» “My week at Work Camp,” wrote one camper, ‘‘was a 
mountain-top experience in every sense of the word—an 
_ experience that equipped me for the walk back into the 
valley.” 

Details concerning the 1959 Work Camp program of the 
Luther League of America can be obtained by writing: 
Luther League Work Camps, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadel- 
phia 29, Pennsylvania. 


June 29—Our LLA work camp began today at Franke Home (for the 
d), Charleston, South Carolina. After a planning session and devotions, we 
ired for our first night’s sleep at St. Barnabas. 

June 30—The second day began at 5:30 a.m. for Karen and Peggy who 
te K.P.’s for morning breakfast. The rest of the campers arose sleepily at 
0 a.m. to the smell of frying eggs and bacon. 

The work camp day began with devotions led by Chuck and Janet. Then we 
e all driven to the Franke Home where we surveyed our new project with 
Viosity. The job consisted of scraping and painting two joined houses. 

July 1—After breakfast we went right on schedule to the Franke Home. 
were very energetic and the paint really flew, most of it on the walls but 

portion on arms, legs, hair and faces, not to mention our clothes. Walter 
3 so energetic that he decided to paint the lawn white with a bucket he tipped 
“Tr. 

Carl and all of the Canadians are celebrating Canadian Day so they raised a 
Canadian flag on the house and sang ‘‘Oh Canada.” 

July 4—Today we awoke about 7:45 a.m. (late because of a holiday). Our 
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first stop was at the Isle of Palms. We took our lunch with us and ate on 
beach. Everyone had a grand time. When we came from the beach we fe 
that we were members of the lobster club. 

At night we went to the Franke Home for supper, devotions, and enter 
ment for the guests. We were all given names of one or two guests of the h 
whom we were to consider our special friends, and we spent the evening ° 
them. 

July 5—After a delicious breakfast we went to the Franke Home w 
we were all ready and willing to go to work after a day of rest. Of cc 
when we found that we wouldn’t be able to get to work right then we all 
felt terrible for we just couldn’t bear to waste a minute of our work time. 
decided the best thing to do was to have our Bible Study on the porch 1 
the rain stopped and things dried off a bit. Then—everyone to work. It w 
jolly time with all of the kids keeping things alive with their jokes and 
big attraction of the day—Chuck gracefully flying from the ladder to the : 
with a horribly worried expression of ‘‘Oh, good grief.” We closed the day 
preparations for the following morning of teaching Sunday School and spea 
at the different churches. Bible Study was led by Scotty. Pastor Frazier fron 
Matthew's Church stopped by to visit and afterwards we closed the eve 
with devotions. 

July 6—Sunday was a day that none of the work campers will ever fo 
Since we had been staying in the Parish House, it was necessary to rise « 
enough to get our beds and clothes cleared away and set up the rooms for cla 
Breakfast was served and devotions were held at the breakfast table. The di 
were cleared away and everything made presentable for Sunday School. Eigl 
us went by two’s to attend services at various churches—St. Matthew’s, 
Andrew’s, St. Barnabas, and Redeemer. The others took over in various cl: 
at St. Barnabas. A note of interest is that the service at St. Matthew's was br 
cast and this was a “‘first’’ for the work camp since Judy and Gary were 
only work campers to be heard over the radio. An unforgettable afternoon 
spent at the beach where we were entertained by St. Matthew's Luther Lea 

July 7—The girls began today at a very early 4:30 a.m. Why so early: 
‘“‘welcome”’ burglars who were so unkind as to leave us with not even a frie 
“Hello.” The rest of the night we poo either fighting mosquitoes or just la 
awake too scared to move. Since today is the normal wash day, we being no: 
people, gathered up all of our dirty clothes and made the owner of the law 
mat wealthy. St. Mark’s Luther League on Sullivan’s Island opened its ; 
of Southern hospitality as they fellowshipped with us and served us a delic 
supper. 

July 8—Everyone awoke and guess what? Gary had actually cooked br 
fast without that cloud like he had somehow managed to make last week. 

After devotions we grabbed our paint hats, cameras and rushed out to 
cars, only to find that Eleanor’s car had a flat tire. The boys all pitched in 
got it fixed even before the man from the filling station could get there. 
dinner we joined Mrs. Tyler for our tour of the city. The first stop was a 
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Jnitarian Church which was organized in 1772. One of the outstanding features 
; the priceless pure gold decorated window. 

As we proceeded on down the street we glanced down unforgettable Bottle 
\lley. On this street also we heard the history of the Sword Gates and the house 
ehind them. The owner claims there is a ghost which lives here, but the 
eighborhood seems to have others also. A big old colonial house across the 
treet seems to be the home of a whistling ghost. A little lady in the French 
fugenot Church told us the history of it and about their services which are held 
nce a year. It is the only one in America and was built in 1844-45. Plaques in 
1e walls read “George and Martha Washington.” 

July 9—The morning went by especially fast because this day we were on 
levision, each one hoping this would be the day he would be discovered. We 
trived at the television station early, but who cared. The building was air- 
onditioned. We had a good time and felt like stars waiting for our time to 
trrive. We enjoyed the T.V. announcer very much and we all agreed that we 
oked very fine on television. We were all interviewed and asked questions 
bout where we were from, why we were work campers, and how we liked 
parleston. 

_ We returned to the Franke Home in high spirits and sat down to another 
dread of ‘too much to eat.” I guess the noon meal is one of the high points 
the day because the food is so good and then we love having Mrs. Sease treat 
3 like the most important people in the world. Another southern experience, 
uthern fried chicken prepared by Faith Luther League, John’s Island, over an 
tdoor fireplace and was it good. Added to it were french fried onion rings 
d potatoes, corn on the cob, and nice fresh tomatoes and we had filled up 
ork campers. 
July 10—Morning devotions were held at the Franke Home today, with 
eral guests of the Home attending. The painting was just about completed— 
cept for trim work and only a few could work on that. So—Pastor Wayne 
mmed shrubbery and burned tent caterpillars (with Scotty’s help) —Bill had 
at fun pushing the power mower across the lawn—Mary Sue spent the 
ming at the sewing machine hemming sheets—Peggy and Pat wrote ‘‘thank 
” notes to the many, many people who have been so kind to us. Our usual 
quet dinner was served early today so that we could get down to the Battery 
time for the Gray Line Cruise to Ft. Sumter. This was made possible for us 
Mrs. Wolff and the other members of the Women’s Auxiliary—in addition 
the many other things they have done for us. Of course the most interesting 
of the trip was the tour of Old Fort Sumter which played such an important 
in the Civil War—first held by the Yankees, then the Confederates, etc. 
a fine spirit of love we battled the war all over again and hailed and derailed 
‘merits of our ““unmutual’’ friend, Mr. Sherman. 

Guess what! We ate supper at home tonight, in spite of Mrs. Sease’s urgent 
as to fix supper for us. We had eggs deviled and eggs boiled and all kinds of 
t over food found in the ice box. Tonight we had Vespers for the members 
e Franke Home. Pastor Wayne chanted the Vesper Service. We all liked it— 
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as well as his meditation on the 23rd Psalm which was very comforting to 
aged members of the Home. 

Mrs. Sease just will not let you leave there without feeding you, so we 
enjoyed ice cold watermelon. Then Mr. Smith, Superintendent of St. Barnz 
Sunday School, took us all over to Holly House and set us up to sundaes, n 
shakes, sodas, or just anything we wanted. 

Back home again, we went quietly into the church for our evening de 
tions. We sat on the chancel floor as we were reminded of the meaning of 
different things found there—the altar, cross, candles, baptismal font, etc. | 
closed by kneeling around the altar and joining hands for prayer. 

July 11—We had a very good Bible Study on the lawn which lasted 
almost two hours but it seemed like only a half hour. Around 6 o'clock we 
got dressed up and went back to the Home. Pastor Wayne had roses for us 
present to our guests. We all did this and included some devotions with th 
When it was time to go we all found it hard to leave them and they hated 
see us leave. The girls all went chuckling off to bed, waiting for the uproar ft 
the top floor. You see, two of us had slipped off earlier and filled the boys b 
with cracker crumbs and cereal. 

July 12—Last day of work camp. It doesn’t seem possible that these t 
weeks which we had looked forward to for so long have come to an end. 7 
feeling of all of us is that this has truly been one of the highlights of our li 
—one of those experiences impossible to find words to tell about. Then 
‘slow Nash with the hot muffler’ pulled off with Chuck, Peggy, Pat, Karen, 
Eleanor. (We follow its occupants to Eleanor’s apartment in Columbia.) ] 
as we got to the door the telephone rang. It was Judy, changing busses 
Columbia. So we all rushed down to the station as excited as if we hadn’t s 
her in years. We had only about two minutes before her bus left but were v 
happy to find that the driver was none other than Lutheran T. A. King 
had driven the South Carolina Chartered bus to the last two L.L.A. conventi 
and is scheduled to drive to C. U. 


| TOPIC HELPS | 


Use several tableaux for this topic—one 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 
PRAYER (by leader) Hymn 241 “O Jes 
Have Promised” 
HYMN 147 “Strengthen for Service, 
the Hands” 


narrator. (1) person writing diary; (2) people 
painting; (3) picnic lunch; (4) Bible study; (5) 
talking on television or radio; (6) water- 
visiting elderly 


melon; (7) work campers 


guests; etc. 

Hand out fliers—I Paid to Work” or “What 
Art You Doing this Summer?’”—free from LLA 
office. If you have a former LLA work camper 
in your area, invite him to speak. 
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FIRST SCRIPTURE—Luke 10:25-37 

DUET—hymn 234 “We Would Be Buil 
Temples Still Undone” 

SECOND SCRIPTURE—Luke 22:24-30 

HYMN 217 “Teach Me, My God and K 

BEATITUDES, page 359 CYH 

HYMN 195 “O Master, Let Me Walk 
Thee” 

PRAYER 83, page 380 

HYMN 240 “Now in the Days of You 


14. 
2. 
16. 
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THE CROSS 
IS CENTRAL 


cross and crucifix are both Lutheran 


by CHARLES D. TREXLER 


T HE Yankee Stadium recently was 
the scene of the largest conven- 
tion ever held in New York. A non- 
Christian sect called “Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses’’ met there and drew delegates 
from all over the world. Although they 
claim to accept both Old Testament 
and New they are non-Christian be- 
cause they don’t believe in Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Savior. 

Quite naturally—and much to the 
relief of all Christians—no cross ap- 
peared in the elaborate decorations 
constructed in the stadium by the Wit- 
nesses. Questioned by newspaper re- 
porters they stated that ‘‘the cross is a 
pagan symbol” and, therefore, could 
not be used at the convention. 

That’s quite a difference from your 
church, isn’t it? Ever count the num- 
ber of crosses displayed in your 
church? Chances are it will be from at 
least a dozen to the hundreds. 


The main cross in your church—and 
the one to which your eye travels as 
soon as you enter—is over or on the 
altar. There are two main types of 
crosses used in our Lutheran churches. 

ne is called a crucifix. This is the 

pe of cross to which is affixed a 
corpus or a small statue of the crucified 

hrist. It serves constantly to remind 
s that our Lord “‘suffered under Pon- 
jus Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
uried!”” The other type is the plain 
cross. This serves to remind us that 
Christ triumphed over the cross and 
n ‘‘the third day rose again from the 
ead.” 


Which do you have—cross or cruci- 


fix? One is just as Lutheran as the 
other. The people who like the crucifix 
better than the cross say that it’s im- 
portant to remember the agony our 
Lord went through to save us—and 
that if He had not been crucified there 
would have been no resurrection. The 
people who prefer the plain cross 
reason that we worship not a crucified 
and dead Lord but a living and trium- 
phant one. As you can see both are 
right and both are Lutheran. 

Perhaps you have a_ processional 
cross in your church. This is the cross 
which is carried in front of the choir 
by an acolyte. In the ancient church 
there was no altar cross, as we know 
it today. The processional cross was 
carried in front of the choir and clergy. 
When the acolyte reached the front 
of the church he placed the procession- 
al cross in a bracket behind, and in the 
center of, the free-standing altar. 
Gradually it became permanent. 

If you can’t make up your mind be- 
tween cross and crucifix you will be 
interested in what the ancient church 
did about it. The processional crosses 
they used and placed back of the altar 
were really crucifixes because they bore 
the image of the Crucified One. But 
this corpus was the figure of Christ the 
King. He was represented as dressed 
in his robes as King of Kings and 
reigning from the cross. In His hands 
were the scars of the nails—but no 
nails, symbolizing that this was the 
crucified Lord who had triumphed over 
sin, death and the devil and now 
reigned from the throne of the cross. 
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You guessed it! In many Lutheran 
churches the figure of Christus Rex— 
of Christ the King—adorns the altar. 
It meets the requirements both of those 
who say we should remember the 
crucifixion and of those who say that 
we should remember the resurrection. 


Naturally there’s no reason why a 
cross or crucifix should be limited to 
the church. Many people hang a cross 
or crucifix in their living rooms to pro- 
claim to visitors that this is a Christian 
home, or over their beds to show that 
“whether we wake or sleep, we should 
live together with Him.” 


Of course there is a danger in all 
symbols. The danger is that we mis- 
take the symbol for what it symbolizes. 
Christians often have been accused of 
worshipping crosses or crucifixes or 
statues, But this can be carried to a 
ridiculous length. If a Christian kneels 
before a crucifix to say his prayers he’s 
no more worshipping the crucifix than 
the Christian who kneels at his bed- 
side is worshipping the bed! 


We Lutherans have a Christ-cen- 
tered religion and worship. It follows 
naturally that the cross on which our 
Saviour sacrificed Himself for us is our 
most precious symbol both in our 
homes and in our churches. 


It would be interesting to see if your 
leaguers know offhand how many crosses 
there are in your church building. How many 
spots can you name? Why not take a tour of 
the nave, educational departments, and social 
rooms to see how many you can count. You 
will be interested in seeing what different 
forms of crosses there are. Why not ask some- 
one to report on symbolism of crosses. 
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Marion College 


The only two-year college in the ULCA 
and the only Lutheran college in America 
strictly for women. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 


home economics; merchandisin pre 
nursing; individual guidance; Christiat 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 


For information write: 


JouHN H. Fray, D.D., President 


Box L, Marion, Virginia 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Witten- 
berg they got the broad liberal edu- 
cation so essential to success. Write 
for complete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD SOR TO 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student 


VOIGT R. CROMER, President 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


FAMILY 
EXCHANGE 


would you like different 
parents for a year? 


AVE you ever heard of young 

people “exchanging” their home, 
school and church with another per- 
son? It’s being done—and with keen 
interest. 

This “‘exchanging”’ of life is part of 
youth’s concern to understand the 
world we live in and to seek interna- 
tional goodwill on the spiritual level. 
It is called ICYE—the International 
Christian Youth Exchange. 

The ICYE provides the opportunity 
for Christian young people to live 
abroad for a year. While in France, 
Germany, Austria, Norway or else- 
where, a high school student becomes 
a part of that country, living in a home, 
studying in the regular school system 
and participating in church-life. Sev- 
eral Protestant denominations have 
united to develop this world-wide ex- 
change of youth in the belief that 
world community and world peace can 
thus be advanced. 

At the same time Americans are 
spending a year abroad, homes here in 
our land are opened to receive Euro- 
peans, who share in American home, 
school and church life. The program 
tries to provide a two-way exchange, 
sometimes directly between two homes, 
so that both European and American 
communities grow in this experience. 


The ICYE is “church-based” and 
thus helps to establish spiritual ties be- 
tween nations. A local congregation 
applies to the Luther League of Amer- 
ica to participate in the program. A 
young person from this congregation 
is selected to go abroad, high academic 
standards and language ability being 
necessary. The congregation also se- 
lects a ‘‘host family” to serve as parents 
to the visiting “exchange student.” 
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The host congregation is responsible 
for the costs involved. 

To receive an overseas student, fees 
of $400 are charged. This handles in- 
surance, travel, briefing sessions. For 
an American student to go abroad, an 
additional $800 is charged ($1,200 to- 
tal). This sum includes insurance, 
travel, briefing sessions and some 
financial assistance to the American’s 
host family in Europe. 

For the Exchange Year 1958-59, 
over 100 overseas youth are spending 
the year in the United States and over 
40 Americans are in Europe. Two 
United Lutherans are participating 
this year: Sally Miller of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Ephrata, Pennsylvania, 
and Cynthia Winemen of First Luth- 
eran Church, Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sally Miller will celebrate her 16th 
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birthday in Germany, December 11 
She is in her junior year in hig! 
school. 

The daughter of a doctor, Sally ha 
been active in 4-H, girl scouts, an 
Luther League. In high school she wa 
a cheerleader and on the school news 
paper staff. High school Latin an. 
German were her language Pee 
tion for her overseas trip. Of course 
she had to do a lot of brushing up 0: 
her German. 

Sally and her family made a direc 
exchange. Barbara Kruse, 17, of Be: 
lin, Germany, is spending the year ; 
Sally's home while Sally visits wit 
Barbara's parents. 

Sally was fortunate in that she ha 
Barbara with her for a week befor 


for information concerning 
the ICYE program, write 


SR oteeal 


Cynthia shows Uta 
her church 


her own sailing date. Therefore, she 
was able to practice her German and 
learn about life in her exchange home. 
She had to unpack her bermuda 
shorts. In Germany, women don’t wear 
bermuda shorts. She left her hat at 
home. Women don’t wear hats in 
Germany—not even in church. Bar- 
bara wore one for the first time when 
she went to church with the Millers. 
_ Sally and Barbara seem to have like 
interests. Barbara plans to go on to a 
German university and study phar- 
‘macy. Sally would like to go to school 
to study science or medicine. 

Cynthia Wineman of Greensburg 
will spend her junior year of high 
school in Steiermark, Austria. She has 
been advised by her exchange parents 


Luther League of America 
2900 Queen Lane, Phila. 29. 


FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


4 7, = 
Gite 
THROUGH - 
‘sus CHRIST — 
OUR LORD 


that the winters are cold in Austria 
and the schools not so well heated as 
in the U.S. She is packing plenty of 
warm clothing. 

In addition, she is looking forward 
to going skiing at Christmas time with 
her new family and spending several 
weekends in exciting Vienna. 

Cynthia was Luther League pianist 
in her home church. Her parents are 
advisors. She was editor in chief of the 
junior high newspaper during her 
freshman year. She has been active in 
science projects and the National 
Forensic league. 

Her plans for a career are varied 
and not definite. Mission work and 
journalism are two of the things about 
which she has been thinking. 

Uta Jaiser, also from Austria, will 
spend this year with Cynthia’s parents. 
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COMMUNICATE 


by STAN CARNARIUS 
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“But that’s not what I mean!” 

How often do you have to go bach 
and start all over when somebody 
misunderstands you? Disturbing, isn’ 
it, the way other people refuse tc 
see what you mean right away ? What’: 
the matter with them? 

Maybe they don’t listen carefully 
Maybe they are too eager for you tc 
stop so they can start talking them 
selves. Or maybe you aren't saying 
something they can understand. 

There are many ways you make i 
harder for your friends and family 
to understand you. Naturally, if you 
yourself don’t think about what you 
mean, nobody else can be expectec 
to get very much from your jibbering 

Communicate — what this worc 
means is very important to us all 
If we communicate with each other 
life is not only easier, but more pleas. 
ant. If we cannot communicate, al 
our problems are at least twice a: 
troublesome. 

Let’s take a look at that word fo: 


you will only find understanding 


a moment. It means in common, from 
the Latin word communis. To com- 
-municate is to have something in 
common with someone, to share. In 
our church life, Communion is the 
act of sharing the consecrated ele- 
ments of the Eucharist. 

When something goes wrong with 
our sharing, our communications suf- 
fer. Or to be more exact about it, 
}communication between people often 
starts out wrong. It is not always pos- 
sible to establish communication with 
all the people we want to. 

For example, it is naturally difficult 
to get parents to see things from their 
hildren’s point of view. It is even 
arder to make a boy see something 
rom his girl friend’s angle. Some- 
imes the people you want to be 
tiendly with just can’t—or won’t— 
derstand you. 

Have you ever wondered what is 
s)pack of these difficulties ? The problem 

so common that perhaps you do the 
fame sort of thing about it as they 


ee eee ee 


oa 


_as you seek to give it to others 


do in Wazingubatmola when it rains 
—yjust let it rain. But there are a few 
simple ideas that can help. 

A friend of mine once came to me 
in great anger and said, “I don’t see 
why I have to do it!” “Do what?” I 
asked him. But he went on, “‘It isn’t 
fair! They don’t have any right .. .” 
and so on. I waited for several min- 
utes until the explosion was over. 
When he had slowed down, I said, 
“All right, now go back to the be- 
ginning and start over. You neglect- 
ed to tell me what you're talking 
about.” You should have seen the 
surprise on his face. He laughed. 
And then he went back and told me 
the whole story so I could see why he 
was burned up. 

That’s an example of the first simple 
rule of communication: Don’t keep 
the first half of what you mean in 
your head—say it all. Your forehead 
isn’t one of those signs with the head- 
lines flashing across it in lights all the 
time. You can’t expect other people 
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to be reading your mind right up to 
the moment when you suddenly start 
putting thoughts into words. 

Another simple rule is this: Think 
of the person who is listening to you. 
Are you speaking to him or are you 
talking to yourself out loud? Try to 
have something in common with him 
other than the words in the air be- 
tween you. For example, if you like 
the person you talk to, and he can 
feel it, ere is something in common, 
because he likes himself too. 

What is the best way to get to like 
somebody? It is learning to see life 
as he sees it. When you see why he 
reacts as he does, he begins to make 
more sense. And we all feel safer 
around people who ‘make sense’’ to 
us. 
This is related to communication in 
that when you understand people 
even a little bit, you can begin talking 
to what you know about them. You 
take their problems into consideration 
when you deal with them, You don’t 
try to force them, You persuade them. 
This is communication, 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 
President, Newberry College, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 
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It isn’t very difficult either, M 
friend had to realize that I hadn’ 
been there when they made him s 
mad. From his point of view, I wa 
ignorant. He had to educate me | 
little—tell me some facts—before hi 
could get any understanding and sym 
pathy from me. In the long run it wa 
worth his time and patience to mak 
it all clear to me—to take the troubl 
to communicate. Just as I learned th 
facts, he gained what he really want 
ed: reassurance, 

Which brings us to the third point 
At least half of what people say t 
you is a request for something emo 
tional, Each of your friends sometime 
feels just as unsure as you do. Throug! 
words, all of us are constantly reach 
ing out to others . . . testing the emo 
tional climate. Listen to the chatter o 
your crowd sometime. Just under th 
words, you can hear the question re 
neated over and over in many ways 
“Do I belong?’ You can also hea 
the answer, ‘Sure you belong, Relax!’ 

A lot of trouble can be avoided i 
you watch your own words for wh 
they say emotionally. For instanc 
McDermott won't get very far wit 
Millicent, (if he tells her in a got-t 
catch-that-last-bus tone of voice) whi 
lovely eyes and what sweet-smelli 
hair she has. She will hear impatien 
or insincerity rather than sweet not 
ings. 

Some people think it all depen 
on what they say. To them it doe 
matter How they say it. But even the 
untactful, “realistic” people win 
when spoken to in anger or obvio 
indifference. It’s all right for them 
say flatly, ““No, I don’t want to go 
the movies with you.” But they do 
like to be on the receiving end. T 


one of these birds down that way and 
watch him ruffle his feathers defen- 
sively. 
This points to the last rule-of- 
thumb we have room to discuss here: 
make sure your two messages work 
together. Be serious when something 
is important, flippant when it isn’t. 
Don’t mix them up. We are not living 
in a world of mind readers, so we 
have to make sure that we are com- 
municating what we mean rather than 
some accidental thing we never thought 
of. People hear your emotional mean- 
ing as well as the dictionary meaning 
in the words you use. If you make 
them work together you can cut down 
the amount of pain, confusion, re- 
sentment, and misunderstanding you 
cause without meaning to. 
_ Living in a world with other people 
‘makes many problems. We have to 
get what we want from others, while 
they are trying to get what they want 
from us. This applies to everything, 
from money all the way to subtle 
motions like tenderness. In such a 
igh-tension situation, just being our- 
elves isn’t enough. It isn’t even pos- 
sible. Whether we like it or not, all 


of us are many things to many people. 
“Communication” is the label for the 
network that holds us all together in 
families, communities, and nations. 

Successful communications depend 
ultimately on two things. Just as no 
one can know what you are thinking 
until you express it, you cannot un- 
derstand anyone else unless you make 
the effort to do so. This may sound 
suspiciously like the Golden Rule, but 
in communicating with others you 
only find understanding as you seek 
to give it. 


Work out examples of people’s poor com- 
munication: angry friend not starting at be- 
ginning, p. 41; McDermott talking to Millicent, 
p. 42; etc. Present the topic as is. 

WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 

HYMN 188 “Dear Lord, Who Sought at 
Dawn of Day” (CYH) 

SCRIPTURE 1 Samuel 18:1-4; 20 

HYMN 246 “My Master Was a Worker” 

PSALM 98, page 352; prayer 79, p. 379. 

HYMN 199 “One There Is Above All 
Others” 

HYMN 254 “O Happy Home, Where Thou 
Art Loved’ 


WAGNER LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


1 coeducational 

it 75 Acre Rural Campus Overlooking New York Harbor 
f FULLY ACCREDITED PRE-PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

r Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Ministry, Engineering 

it (Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.R.E., M.B.A., M.S. in Education) 


COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR CAREERS in Business Administration, 
) Biology, Chemistry, Medical Technology, Nursing and Teaching 


Grymes Hill—Staten Island 1, New York 
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ie was the hat of no ordinary grand- 
father. Square on his head it sat, 
high - crowned, broad - brimmed and 
black. He was an elder statesman of 
the Kiowa Indian Tribe of Oklahoma, 
and down the front of his shoulders 
hung his two long, dark braids. Erect 
and dignified in the commencement 
heat, he stood in the doorway of the 
school auditorium watching the de- 
parting throng. Beside him the orator 
of the day mopped his forehead. It 
was the Indian who spoke. 

“I stopped school at the fourth 
rade,” he said. “Yonder goes my son, 
here, with his wife and their two little 
ys. My son, he finished high school. 
want my grandchildren to go to col- 
ege. 

Gane are the days when the Indian 
athers hid their children under blank- 
ts when the school inspector came 
round. Like the Kiowa grandfather, 
ost Indian people today want school- 
g for their children. 

“We have enough sheep. What our 
hildren need today are sheepskins!” 

Had this conversation taken place 
n the Rocky Boy reservation in Mon- 
na, ‘‘the elder statesman’ might have 
een Malcolm Mitchell, interpreter at 
e Lutheran Mission. His son Paul 
fad finished high school and begun 
| college education. In the third gen- 
vation, Elsie Rose Mitchell (Paul's 
ughter) entered Midland College in 
e fall of 1958, looking forward to a 
mpleted college education. 

The past ten years have seen heroic 
vernment efforts to find a desk 
mewhere for every reservation In- 
an child of school age. Wherever 
yssible, these are desks in public 
hools in communities near reserva- 
s, often with dormitory housing 


God’s love has 
no reservations 


Our 
Indian 
Neighbors 


the Indian boys and girls. On isolated 
reservations, such as Rocky Boy, the 
desks may be in federal day schools 
or in trailer schools. 

But there still remain on reserva- 
tions some 10,000 Indian children of 
school age for whom attendance at any 
of these schools is not practical oz 
even possible. Sometimes their homes 
are too remote; sometimes their homes 
are broken; or, in the case of the 
Navaho, they may be children who 
speak no English and need a special 
curriculum, 

It is boys and girls such as these for 
whom the government maintains a 
series of off-reservation boarding 
schools, and here it is that the National 
Council of Churches has a special re- 
lationship. In a chain of such schools 
from Alaska to New Mexico, the Na- 
tional Council at the request of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs provides full- 
time directors of religious activities. 

Few parish ministers have more 
complex relationships to maintain than 
do these directors. The student bodies 
range in number from 700 to 2,400. 
About half of the students indicate 
‘Protestant preference’; most of the 
others are Roman Catholic; a few are 
Mormon. The director must under- 
stand not only the different tribal 
cultures from which his students come 
but also their varying denominational 
backgrounds. Often their families are 
members of denominational mission 
churches back on the reservation, and 
he must build on their early training, 
strengthen denominational ties, ex- 
plain and reconcile denominational 
differences at the same time that he 
builds a unified religious fellowship 
on the campus. The school administra- 
tion looks to him to sustain good 
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working relationships with the Ron 
Catholic and Mormon leadership < 
to coordinate their campus progra 
with his own. The director encoura 
contacts for his students with deno: 
national groups in the nearest cc 
munity, and he must therefore hims 
develop a wide acquaintance with m 
isters and lay leaders. The superinter 
ent of the school regards him a: 
member of his staff, invites him to 
tend weekly department head m« 
ings, and calls on him informally 

occasional extra-curricular asignmet 

The idea of an interdenominatio 
program in government Indian boa 
ing schools antedates the Natio 
Council of Churches itself by some 
years. It was in 1919 that the Jo 
Indian Committee of the old Ho 
Missions Council and the Council 
Women for Home Missions appoin 
the first full-time religious work dit 
tor to an Indian campus, and that 1 
at Haskell Institute in Lawrence, K 
Today, in addition to Haskell, 
schools served include Albuquerc 
and Phoenix; Sherman Institute 
Riverside, Calif.; Chemawa in Ore 
and Flandreau in North Dakota; 
termountain School in Brigham 
Utah; and Mount Edgcumb in Si 
Alaska. Part-time service is provi 
at Chilocco in Oklahoma and Wa 
ton, N. D., the latter on a volun 
basis. 

Financial support for the Nati 
Lutheran Council program comes f 
home mission boards of 15 denom 
tions. The ULCA Board of Amer 
Missions is one of these. 

There is a Catholic Chapel near 
government agency of Rocky Bo 
priest holds a church mass onc 
twice a month. Catholic sisters ho 


Education of Indian Americans 


1700’s: Most Indian education provided by missionaries. 

1819: Congressional appropriation of $10,000 divided among church groups for 
Indian education. 

1897: Federal government no longer permitted to appropriate funds for church- 
administered education. 

1920: Christian mission established at Rocky Boy by National Indian Association. 

1928: United Lutheran Church in America given charge of Rocky Boy Mission. 

1929: United Lutheran Church Women assumed full support of Rocky Boy 
Mission. 

1957: 94% of Indian school-age children are in school: of every ten, six attend 
public school; three are enrolled in federal schools; one in a mission school. 

1958: 


Congressional appropriation for Indian education adds up to a cool $50,- 
000,000, an increase of $6,000,000 over 1957. Of this increase, $2,600,000 
is earmarked for federal subsidy to public schools in which Indian chil- 
dren are enrolled; $2,000,000 is designated for adult basic education; the 


urch school at the same time as the 
utheran mission’s daily vacation 
Bible school. 

One Indian religion holds regular 
nday meetings. This is called ‘“The 
ative American Church” and is built 
ound the use of peyote, a cactus 
jatton that contains a powerful drug, 
mparable to opium or marijuana. 
ne of the most terrible aspects of this 


dicure-all. However, the Indian Service 
is maintained a hands-off policy un- 
r the constitutional provision of 
igious freedom. Peyote has been 
king serious inroads on the Chris- 
n work at Rocky Boy. 

The Sun Dance in the month of 
e is to some Indians a sincere re- 
ious rite in the worship of the sun; 
many of the younger Indians it is 
f. ‘rely a hollow shell of something 
yeyt of the past. 

fhe Lutheran Indian Mission is the 


remainder allows for an increase in the number of school-age children. 
Our Saviour’s, Rocky Boy, chartered as a church in Northwest Synod. 


only agency carrying out an active 
program at Rocky Boy. This year sixty- 
nine adults (both Indians and whites) 
formed Our Saviour’s Lutheran Church 
and were received as a congregation 
of their synod. 


The mission must continue with its 
activities and service to the Indian 
people at Rocky Boy. The congrega- 
tion will stand alongside of it as the 
visible outcome of the mission. 


TOPIC HELPS 


Present the general material first. Then 
move on to facts about our mission at Rocky 
Boy. Refer to the Year Book for some ma- 
terial. Write to United Lutheran Church Wom- 
en, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Parts of this topic are reprinted with 
permission from “Living in Two Worlds” 
by Russell Carter and Louisa Shotwell, 
National Council Outlook, New York; 
April 1958. 
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for their pamphlet “Facts on Rocky Boy.” (Use 
this for your own complementary material 
or hand the pamphlet out to the leaguers.) 
A sample of Rocky Boy’s small news sheet 
can be obtained from Tepee Smoke, Lutheran 
Indian Mission, Rocky Boy Route, Box Elder, 
Montana. 

An excellent supplementary book on In- 
dians (if you.can ‘acquire a copy) is The Gift 
Is Rich by E.;-Russell Carter, Friendship Press, 
New York, 1955. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


PSALM. 67, page 349 (Christian Youth 
Hymnal) : 

HYMN 168 “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 

HYMN 153 “City of God, How Broad and 
Far’ 

SCRIPTURE Isaiah 60:18-61:2 

PRAYERS 33, page 368 and 35, page 369 


HYMN 267 “In Christ There Is No E£ 
or West” 

SOLO “O God of Mercy, God of Mig 

HYMN 244 “The Voice of God Is Calli: 

PRAYER 80, page 379 

HYMN 279 “These Things Shall Be: 
Loftier Race” 

BENEDICTUS, page 358 


DISCUSSION 


Of what value has the Indian Ameri 
been to us? What does our culture have 
share with the Indian American? Are th 
Indians near your community? How does y 
community accept them—or how woulc 
accept them? Why are there problems 
some sections of the country? What type 
Indian project could your league underta 


Today baby got his first tooth, took his first step and knocked 
out his first tooth, and then said his first word. 


THIEL COLLEG 


.. . A Liberal Arts College of the United Lu 
theran Church, offering programs of study in th 
humanities, the sciences, social studies, educatio 


. . . high academic standards . . 
. . degrees awarded include Bachelor o 


fields . 


. Majors in 2 


Arts, Bachelor of Science in Economics, an 
Bachelor of Science in Education. 


A sound educational program within the framework of 
an intellectually vigorous, socially balanced environment. 


For information, write: 
Office of Admissions, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 


PLAN 
YOUR 
PROGRAM 


by BOB KAUFFMAN 


(from a Lancaster Conference 
league workshop) 


It doesn’t take much effort of the 
cerebrum to realize the benefits of a 
planned program over one that is car- 
ried out in a pell mell fashion with 
no organization. Before we can effec- 
tively consider the planning of the 
weekly league meeting, let’s take a 
look at some suggestions for planning 
a long range program. 

Step number one is to organize a 
program planning committee of cap- 
able leaguers and possibly an advisor. 
The committee should then follow the 
suggestions in this outline: 


I. Finding your leaguers interests 
A. Anonymous questionnaire 
1. Things I'd like to discuss, 
questions I have, etc. 
2. Types of recreation I like 
3. Projects I'd like to par- 
ticipate 1n 
B. Buzz groups for the same pur- 
pose 
C. Combination of A. 
above 
D. General league discussion of 
interests and needs 


and B. 


II. Meeting of program planning 
committee 
A. Members of the Committee 
1. All league officers and 
appointed secretaries 
2. Veep should be chairman 
if he is capable 
B. Types of meetings 
. Best kind —away for a 
weekend 
. Away for one day. 
3. At one of the leaguer’s 
home for a day 
4. A series of meetings at 
church 
C. Equipment needed 


N 
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1. Blackboard, chalk, and 
eraser 

2. Paper and pencil for 
everyone 


III. Progress of the meeting 


A. List results of questionnaire 
on blackboard noting their 
popularity 
_ 1. Additional comments and 

suggestions from the 
committee 

B. List dates of league meetings 
on: blackboard 

C. Compare league meeting dates 
with: 

1. Secular calendar 

2. Christian calendar 

3. Congregational calendar 

4, District, conference, syn- 
odical Luther League 


calendars 
D. Eliminate those dates that 
conflict 
E. Consider the list of proposed 
topics for: 


1. Possible series of topics 
2. Those related to the 
ULCA Calendar of 
Causes 
3. Those related to particu- 
lar seasons 
4, Those of immediate im- 
portance 
F, Place topics next to dates 
. Work month by month 
. Only temporary at first 
. Series— 
. Do each month 
. Go over all of them, re- 
arranging, etc., until it is 
complete 
G. Add recreational features for 
each month 
1. Special day or evening 


UA BW Ne 
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2. Regular league meeting 
3. Set a definite date 
H. Service Projects 
1. Have about one a month, 
if possible 
2. Look over the topics— 
projects should grow out 
of topics! ! 
3. Projects don’t always 
have to be dramatic 
I. Look over it all for correc- 
tions, errors, etc. 


IV. What to do 
A. Have league approve it 
B. Publicity 
1. Mimeo it in an attractive 
form and distribute it to 
league members 
2. Post it for the entire 
congregation to see 
. Use of the mails 
. Use the Sunday bulleti 
week by week 
5. Give your pastor, churcl 
council, and other work 
ers in your congregatio 
a copy 
C. Start assigning the topics t 
leaguers 
1. Should be assigned 
least a month in advan 


eS We 


Topic 

You've had it! You are responsibl} 
for the topic at a meeting of yo 
league. What are you going to 
about it? You are told the date w 
in advance and you know the them 
Here are four steps to follow in yo 
preparation. 

1. Dig. Before you can “dig” 
subject you must dig into it. Be 
immediately to collect information a 
do research on your theme, Talk 


persons who have had experience in 
the field. Check with your pastor and 
his library. Use the vast resources of 
your public library. Be alert in school, 
at church, in your reading, at the 
movies, in front of the TV set. In 
short, always be on the lookout for 
appropriate material. Then study it 
and absorb it until it becomes a part 
of you. If you're a frequent dater, it’s 
easier for you to talk about kissing 
your date goodnight than it is if you’re 
a non-dater because you’ve made a 
special study and have had some ex- 
perience. It’s easy to convey informa- 
tion about anything with which you 
are familiar, so study! Here is a list of 
sources for topic material; use as many 
| as possible to obtain as much informa- 
tion as possible. 
__ LUTHER LIFE; High Ideals; Li- 
braries; Experience; local news; The 
| Lutheran; pamphlets; Youth Programs 
(book of topics $1.00 from Luther 
League, 57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, 


or information about 


—college education 
—church careers 


Ohio); BIBLE; magazine articles; tel- 
evision; movies; U. L. C. W.; hymnals; 
church programs (Sector, Evangelism 
Missions, etc.); ULCA Boards; per- 
son of experience in the particular 
field; ‘Faith in Action Series” (UL 
Publication House). 

2. Methods. Why is it that a capa- 
ble young person with lots of informa- 
tion on his subject will cause the whole 
program to flop by reading the topic? 
Topics must be presented in an in- 
teresting way or they cause minds to 
wonder, eyelids to droop, and tongues 
to wag. As soon as you have gathered 
appropriate material, decide how that 
material could best be presented. Be 
ready to ask others to help you and to 
invest some time in preparation. Then 
you'll obtain some worthwhile results 
among your leaguers and the satis- 
faction that you’ve done a good job. 
Choose from this list of some topic 
presentation techniques one or a com- 


for what is your life geared? 


opportunities? 
talents? 
service? 


Be a faithful Christian steward of your life 


—occupational planning 


Write without obligation to: 
Vocational Counselor 
The Board of Higher Education 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
231 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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bination of several which fit the ma- 
terial and appeal to you. 


Skit (radio and TV) 

Chalk talk 

Role playing 

Audio-visual (films, slides, tape, rec- 
ords) 

Flannelgraph 

Exhibits 

Bible Study 

Puppets, Marionettes 

Stories or poems 

Progressive program (each part of the 
program is held in a different 
leaguer’s home or different part 
of the church) 

Shadow play (project shadows of pan- 
tomime action on curtain or sheet) 

Evaluating test 

Discussion 

Bible-based games and quizzes 

Field trips 

Guest speaker 

Current events (from newspapers and 
magazines ) 

Book review 

Charades 

Music (records of hymns and church 
music ) 

Sermon meeting (ask the pastor ques- 
tions about the morning sermon) 

Question box (have “expert” answer 
questions put anonymously into 
a box by leaguers) 

Time Line (the order of events or 
dates is used to tie a presentation 
together) 

Charts and graphs 

Buzz groups 

Research and reports 

Projects 


3. Practice. Ever been to a league 
meeting where the pianist didn’t know 
the hymns? First they drew lots to 
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select a pianist. The room was t 
warm. There were five minutes « 
confusion while someone searche 
frantically for the offering plate 
couldn’t find them, and had to use 
hat. Everyone walked out early b 
cause the topic was too long? Avo 
such things—practice! Have as mat 
planning meetings as necessary; ha’ 
at least one “dress rehearsal.” Pl: 
everything so carefully that no mi 
takes are possible. Check with the wo 
ship leader to see if his devotion 
service will be on the same theme | 
your topic, a greater impact is mac 
when the theme is presented in the 
two ways. Perhaps the recreation cou 
be tied in on the same theme. Wat 
the length very closely. Make it lor 
enough to cover the subject; if th 
is too long, plan it in two parts ar 
use two meetings. The rehearsal is tl 
time to iron out all the wrinkles ar 
prepare a smooth pathway for the b 
night. 

4. Presentation. There really isr 
much left to do if you've done a 
vanced planning well. Arrive early fi 
a prayer with those who will help you 
then make a final check on little d 
tails. Are all the necessary peop 
present? How’s the temperature, a 
rangement of chairs. Be ready to di 
tribute literature, mimeographed m 
terial, paper and pencil if you ple 
to use them. Then do things just 
planned. 

See? Presenting a topic is a sn 
if you start early, plan well, and pr 
tice. That takes effort, but when it 
spaced over a long period very lit 
time is required at one time. 

Your topics are expressions of y 
interests and capabilities. Make th 
speak well of you! 


TOPIC PRESENTATION APTITUDE TEST 
This test is designed to make YOU an EXPERT in the area of 
topic presentation. Following each question you will find a 
supply of possible answers. Think over your choice carefully. 
Then check the answer you like best. 


1. Have you ever volunteered to lead a league topic? yes__ 
no__ 

2. Will you offer your services in the future? yes___ yes___ 

3. Do you really care about the success of your league pro- 
gram? yes___ no__ 

4. Are you willing to start digging for material at least two 
weeks in advance of your topic night? yes yes __ 
definitely 

5. Will you promise to practice the presentation of your topic, 
so that the program will run smoothly? yes__ yeah __ 
yep__— 

6. Do you think that reading your topic material at league 
is the easiest method of presentation? yes_— mm hmm__ 
no__ 

7. Are you the type of leaguer who always takes the easiest 
way out of a job, even though it might not be the best 
way? no__ of course not__ 

8. Will you study the preceding list of topic presentation 
methods and consider their use in your next presentation? 
I promise__ indeed___ certainly__ 


__If you have followed our instructions and completed the 
test, all that remains is for you to stick to your decisions re- 
garding the test questions. You will be amazed to find that 
you are one of the best topic leaders in your whole league. 
Congratulations. 


an outline of how you plan programs (or will 
in the future). 

Have a list of mimeographed sources of 
materials and topic presentation techniques 
to hand out to everyone. Add to these lists 
during your discussion. 

Give examples of how these methods may 
be used or explain more thoroughly. For 
new leaf. instance, show how charades can be used. 
jf In the actual topic presentation don’t spend Close with discussion and time for silent 
ype much time on the first part; the second work on the aptitude test which you have 

art is more important. But give the leaguers mimeogrecphed. 


i) The first part of the topic is information 
\Jor your planning committee. Take it to heart 
ind use it. If you haven’t made a practice 
(If planning ahead, now’s the time to turn 
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do it yourself 


party 


by ELEANOR MORA 


the 
£uests 
construct 
the party 
all by themselves. 

the 
fun 
is 
in 

the doing 


We could call this a Do-It-Yoursel 
Age. So why not have a Do-It-Yoursel 
Party! Let all your leaguers add the 
ideas, their talents, and their time t 
the success of the patty. 

This is a party that is quite differer 
than those you’ve had before. And it 
loads of fun! It sounds like easy gx 
ing for the party committee, but a I< 
of time should be put into plannin 
and assembling materials needed. 

The suggestions given here are fc 
your help in planning the party. Fe 
free to subtract and add to the idea 
The party depends upon your grou 
and the size of it. 

You will need four committe 
(three if you have a very small group) 
Additional committees may be af 
pointed if your group is extra larg 
The four main committees are decor: 
tions, devotions, program, and r 
freshments. Be sure you have planne 
things in detail for them so that yo 
have the necessary materials on han 


DECORATION COMMITTEE 


This committee must decorate tk 
room or rooms. You may have planne 
beforehand what you want to pla 
where. Or you may leave it up to the 
At any rate you will have to have m 
terials there for them ot use. 

You will need a tree and the thin 
for on it. Other things you might wa 
to use ate candles, greens, bells, sc 
sors, scotch tape, tacks, pins, cre 
paper, tinsel, mistletoe, and holly. 

This committee also should decor 
the refreshment table. This could b 
simple centerpiece or two. Little 
vors could be made. You could 
plain white cards with names 
Christmas stickers. Or you may w. 


to use marshmallows with candles and 
greens. 

Undoubtedly this committee will be 
at work the longest. When other com- 
mittees have completed their planning 
and arranging of materials, they may 
help with the decorations. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


The main responsibility of this com- 
mittee is to plan games and entertain- 
ment. If any singing is planned, the 
devotions committee should be consult- 
ed to see what carols its group plans 
to use. 

The committee members probably 
will be able to suggest several games. 
But, for emergency purposes have on 
hand several game books and former 
December issues of LUTHER LIFE. 
Give them paper and pencil so they 
can write down their ideas. The 
memory sometimes fails as a trusty 
ecorder. 

They may need paper and pencils 

for a game so have these on hand. If 
hey need other materials for games, 
ou will have to send to a nearby home 
f a leaguer or there may be a small 
shop open in the neighborhood. 
_ Perhaps the members will want to 
ave all games and no special pro- 
ram. But they may know of someone 
vho knows a humorous reading or 
oem or who has worked up a special 
ristmas solo. Use these people if 
is is the case. 


DEVOTIONS COMMITTEE 


Short, simple devotions should be 
lanned by this committee. These de- 
Otions will end the evening’s activi- 
es. Therefore, you may want to end 
vith a carol sing. 


Have supplies for this committee. 
Give them hymnals or song sheets, a 
Bible, devotional books, and other ma- 
terials you have. Perhaps your league 
has a file of Christmas materials— 
poems, short stories, etc. The commit- 
tee will find this very useful. 

If this group finishes early, the 
members may want to work up a 
Christmas anthem that they can sing 
for the devotions. 


REFRESHMENTS COMMITTEE 


Actually, you will have to plan the 
refreshments and have this committee 
do the work. But be sure you have 
all the ingredients lined up. 

Suggestions are cookies or cake (be 
sure someone knows how to work the 
oven); hot chocolate or punch; and 
other goodies. Some members could 
make fudge or other homemade candy 
and pop some corn. 

This committee should also set the 
table, although the decoration commit- 
tee will be preparing the centerpiece 
and favors. But refreshment committee 
members could help the decoration 
committee on this project. 


VISITATION COMMITTEE 


This committee is an extra in case 
of a large turn out. These committee 
members should visit in the homes of 
elderly people in the neighborhood. 
They can’t leave the vicinity of the 
church because they will want to take 
part in the games played later. 

Have a list of people to be visited. 
Perhaps at an earlier meeting, the 
league could make wreaths or devo- 
tional leaflets to be given to elderly 
members of the church. These could be 
distributed now. Or you may just want 
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to make a cheery visit and have a word 
of prayer. If a hospital or home for 
the aged is nearby, make arrange- 
ments to visit there. 


GIFTS COMMITTEE 


This is an extra also. Your league 
may decide as a project to send Christ- 
mas gifts to servicemen or to mend 
toys or give packages to a children’s 
home. If so, put this committee to 
work. 

Packages can be wrapped for mail- 
ing. Be sure to have postal instructions 
for the group. You will need heavy 
wrapping paper, mailing stickers, tape, 
and cord. 

If gifts are to be prepared for a 
children’s home, you will need Christ- 
mas wrapping paper, Christmas cards, 
seals, and ribbon. 


AND NOW—THE PARTY 


As you begin the party, you will 
need a mixer or some entertainment 
for the first arrivals. Possibly you can 


have several Christmas picture puzzl 
on hand that early arrivals can wo 
on in small groups. 

When you feel almost everyone h 
come (or at a set time) explain t 
party and divide the group into cot 
mittees. (You may want to appoi 
the committees by a beginning mix 
or by name tags with numbers « 
them). After the work has been cor 
pleted ask the program committee 
take over. (Be sure to let the visitati 
committee know what time its me 
bers should return to the church.) 

The refreshment committee is | 
sponsible for the last minute prepa! 
tions (reheating the cocoa) and se: 
ing. Then the devotions committ 
takes over. Your visitation and gi 
committees may want to give repor 

Be sure you have plenty of peor 
to help with the clean up. This mea 
dishes, replacing chairs, and putti 
away materials used by the committ 
Probably you will leave the decoratio 
as they are. 


MUHLENBERG-A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


A fully accredited co-educational, Christian college of liberal arts a 


sciences... 


. a strong faculty with majority holding earned doctorates . 


excellent facilities, including new men's dormitory, modern girls’ residen 
hall on 78-acre campus ... preparation for careers in the church, the medi 
arts, scientific research, law, teaching, business, engineering, forestry . 


majors in 15 fields. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


ALLENTOWN, Pi 
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I NEIGHBOR 1958. By the United 
ates Committee for UNICEF New 
ork: United Nations 64 pages. $1.00 
The primary purpose is to promote 
e United Nations Childrens Fund, 
NICEF through its Halloween Pro- 
ct of “tricks or treats.’’ But it’s a 
eful book the year round. 

The “Treats” for the youth come 
helpful suggestions for an imagin- 
y voyage to five corners of the earth. 
> Indonesia, Italy, Lebanon, Para- 
lay, and Uganda in Africa. These 
untries are visited through fun facts, 
ifts, songs, games, folk dances, food 
id dress. All activities suggested are 
Ul illustrated with pictures and di- 
cams for easy planning. The work 
ing accomplished with “tricks or 
ats” dimes and quarters is described 
each country. 

‘f you are looking for something 
‘erent—try some Gado-Gado 
lad) from Indonesia, or how about 
ume of ‘Il Cucuzzaro” (The Pump- 
Planter) from Italy, or have you 
td the story of the “Mlaracaya 
uareté’’? It's quite a story from 


guay. 


There is something in HI NEIGH- 
BOR 1958 for all ages and interests. 
SISTER JANET HOOVER 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


CHRIST AND CELEBRITY GODS. 
By Malcolm Boyd. Greenwich, 
Conn.: Seabury Press. 145 pages. 
$3.50. 

This is an adult book. It is a first- 
class discussion of “the Church and 
mass culture.” Any pastor, advisor or 
adult youth worker will profit by a 
careful reading. For this book deals 
with a realm of life that is mighty close 
to the average teen-ager! 

“Men are preoccupied today with 
negative witness—with the glamor of 
evil, the fascination of sin, the fan- 
tastic structure of chaos, the decadence 
of disintegration, the haunting sadness 
of meaningless, the desperate cohesion 
of false community, the restless inse- 
curity of impermanence.” 

Unsettling in many ways, this book 
should not be read unless the reader is 
willing to take a close look at himself 
and his world. 

ARTHUR BAUER 
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by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


ME AND THE COLONEL 
Columbia 

It’s 1940 and a tide of refugees is 
being swept ahead of the Nazi panzer 
advance on Paris. Caught up in this 
mass migration is a shiny Rolls Royce 
bearing some oddly assorted compan- 
ions of the way—a stuffed shirt Polish 
Colonel (Curt Jurgens), his French 
gitl friend (Nicole Maurey), his or- 
derly (Akim Tamiroff), and last but 
not least one Jacobowsky (Danny 
Kaye), a mild mannered but amaz- 
ingly resourceful individual with lots 
of experience in this type of thing. 

Curt and Danny come from the 
same home town but they couldn’t be 
further apart otherwise! Comedy, ad- 
venture and drama combine in a 
memorable example of brotherhood. 
A solid triumph for Danny Kaye. 


THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Altho pretty Sandra Dee, just ar- 
rived from America for a visit, is 
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bored stiff with the whole idea 
seems she’s come just in time to mal 
her debut into society with the re 
of London’s younger set. This brin; 
on the laugh provoking spectacle < 
stepmother Kay Kendall and fath 
Rex Harrison hauling her off to « 
endless round of dinners and dance 

Trouble is that the only boy sl 
goes for is another American, goc 
lookin’ John Saxon, drummer in 
band that plays for these fancy ball 
Naturally this makes for some pret 
hectic situations, broadly played. 

Sophisticated comedy, gorgeou 
gowned. Heavy British accents 
slight drawback. CinemaScope 
MetroColor. 


THE HUNTERS 
20th-Fox 

Once again the American jets 
mixing it up with the Chinese R 
MIG’s over the Yalu River, Ko 
1952. Two of the hottest fly-boys 
our side are Robert Wagner and R 


rt Mitchum. May Britt, wife of wing- 
nan Lee Phillips (“Peyton Place’), 
sks Bob Mitchum to look after him. 
‘his leads to the two Bobs following 
im down in a crash landing behind 
nemy lines! 

Good action picture with some pic- 
uresque Japanese scenery thrown in 
or good measure. CinemaScope and 
DeLuxe Color. 


Jaxon drums it up 
or the Reluctant 
Yebutante 


Me and the Colonel 
in Flight 


CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Elizabeth Taylor, Paul Newman and 
Burl Ives blow up quite an emotional 
storm in this drama from the pen of 
Tennessee Williams. Plot: Big Daddy’s 
birthday is being celebrated but most 
of the family is aware that it’s his last 
and the squabbling over position (and 
the $10,000,000 estate) is not a pretty 
thing to watch, altho completely fas- 
cinating. Adults. MetroColor. 


A CERTAIN SMILE 
20th-Fox 

The second of Francoise Sagan’s 
novels to be filmed and the subject 
matter remains the same, a young 
girl’s affair with a married man. Intro- 
ducing Christine Carere. 

Magnificent Riviera photography 
and interesting Paris background, but 
impossible to approve on a moral 
basis. Johnny Mathis sings popular 
theme song. CinemaScope and De- 
Luxe Color. 


Quiet ume 


by DAR ROA 


Deuteronomy 21:18-23 
/ Rebellion against God is the 
basic sin. The voice of either parent 
motivates obedience. Since you shall 
purge out the evil from your midst, 
teeners can’t let buddies cheat in 
school, rob a girl of her self-respect, 
steal time from the boss or gas from 


Dad's car. 
John 6:1-14 

2 Including the other side encout- 
ages us to explore all possibilities. An- 
drew, like all helpful youth leaders, 
draws on undeveloped youth potential. 
Further, he was willing to play second 
fiddle to his brother, Pete. Christ more 
than satisfies, 12-13. 


Colossians 3:16-25 

Another choice 3:16 to memor- 
ize. Compare with John 3:16. Let is 
loaded. Find frequency of thankful- 
ness? Reread 17. In every useful vo- 
cation you are serving the Lord! 20-21. 
Obedience roots in mutual love. 


2 Timothy 1 

Apostle means “sent one.” Paul 
chose to be known not merely as a 
“saved one,” but since saved, serving. 
His life revolved around the promise; 
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DECEMBE 


don’t miss Acts 2:38-39. Aggressi 
faith finds suffering normal, 11-12. 
12b is not your current confidence co 
sult 1 John 5:12-13. 


Acts 1:1-11 

What did Dr. Luke’s first box 
cover, 1-2? The order of do and tea 
is significant. Check Luke 24 for tl 
many proofs. What's the promise, ¢ 
Underline each you in 8. Does tl 
semi-colon in 8 divide Gospel ar 
Law? How is 8b both a command ar 
a compliment ? 


Acts 3 

Alms are gifts. Dramatic direc 
ed gaze and fixed attention in 4- 
Secret to receptivity in 5: fixed pu 
pose pursued with expectancy. Thir 
thru the contrast in 6. Summarize P 
ter’s explanation of this miracle. Hel 
ful to know some O.T. history. 


Acts 17:1-15 

Who is they? Back up into co 
text of chapter 16. We need not defi 
Christianity but declare Christ. Wo 
der how to get your pals to believ 
See 12 based on 11 and 13. You w 
to turn the world upside down? Th 
dare to witness . . . consistently, 1 


Matthew 22:1-14 

How does this fit the theme, 
Sharing Our Faith?” Deliberate re- 
ction of Christ’s invitation is a per- 
nal decision against heaven for hell. 
7hen we hesitate to announce Christ’s 
vitation, we rob others of Christ’s 
irments of righteousness and rob our- 
Ives. If all the world had heard and 
-eded the Gospel, we would still 
ed to tell the Good News—for our 
wn sake! Are you cheating yourself ? 


Acts 14:19-28 

Can you imagine yourself being 
oned? One hit by a softball and I 
aller. But dozens of boulders! I’m 
wzed.... I’m... out. Then dragged 
ross rough rocks, dumped in a ditch 
die! But when the disciples gathered 
out him, he arose... | Firm friend- 
ips within the faith stimulate fresh 
rength. Talk about courage! Paul 
itered the city that just stoned him. 


| Matthew 28:16-20 

How often have you read this 
nal paragraph of the first Gospel? 
em like old stuff? Tell yourself 
ere’s more here than you've found 
sfore. 17 cheers in noting that even 
is striking final encounter with 
hrist left some unreceptive. 


7 Acts 15:13-37 

Fuller review of 17-19 can 
ill 7f you skim Exodus. Which O.T. 
90k includes 20? Try Chronicles to 
igment 21-22. What do 23, 32 and 
37-39 have in common? Do you 
ave it? It’s free! And offers freedom, 


I? Matthew 26:69-75 

Do you ever escape responsibil- 
y by feigning ignorance, 70? Power- 
il Peter wept bitterly, a picture of the 


melting power of guilt. Fortunately, he 
knew also the healing power of for- 
giveness. 


13 John 12:25-33 


Think thru Christ's equation: 
love loses; hate keeps. Makes sense 
only in contrasting this world and 
eternal life. Secret of service simply 
stated in 26a. To give orders, first 
learn to take them. 


/ John 1:35-51 

John wasn’t afraid to point out 
Jesus to his pals. Thrilling how An- 
drew first found his brother Simon 
(Peter) and brought him to Jesus. 
What would have happened if An- 
drew had “‘chickened out’’ where it’s 
hardest to witness—at home? 


/ Galatians 6:1-10 


A Christian’s first impulse 
when confronted by sin is willingness 
to forgive. Underline gentleness. Self- 
examination tenderizes toward a gentle 
spirit. Are 2 and 5 contradictory ? Ob- 
serve that carrying another's burdens 
is mentioned before carrying our own 


load. 


/ Acts 22:1-21 

Following Jesus involves tell- 
ing what He has done for me. Paul 
began by identifying with his hearers. 
Exactly how? Stephen’s stoning and 
Christ-like composure in death im- 
pressed Paul deeply, 20. 


17 Luke 20:19-26 


Would you have dared to admit 
friendship with Jesus, 19? Why not 
now? Following Christ includes pri- 
mary loyalty to Him, Matt. 6:33. Yet 
lesser loyalties are essential and pos- 
sible, 25. 
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/ Revelation 21:1-7 

Great days, 4! But this is only 
for he who conquers, not merely for 
he who is saved. Alpha and omega 
are the first and final letters of the 
Greek alphabet. 


] 9 Acts 5:27-42> 


Who is them? Underline 29. 
Do you dare? Have you accepted 
Christ’s primary gift today (end of 
31) ? Underline we are witnesses. Does 
unjust criticism (40) stimulate self- 
pity in mature Christians, 41 ? 


20 Acts 13:38-52 


Therefore hinges the glorious 
conclusion that follows to the account 
that preceeds. Skim all of the chapter 
to catch the context. Hard to beat this 
swift and dramatic historical sketch of 
the whole Old Testament. So easy to 
forget essentials that we need weekly 
reminders, 42. 


Psalm 130 
4 | 


When guilt gets you down let 
this Psalm give you a lift. To avoid 
slipping back into the same old rut 
recall 4. Fear here means renewed re- 
spect that issues in obedience. Circle 


all, 
22 1 John 1 

Light and darkness invade each 
other. They don’t mix. To say I’m 
saved and not show it is incompatible, 
6. No Christian escapes the need for 
forgiveness, 8, 10, Circle all. 
2 Isaiah 40:1-5, 9-11 

Listen to a recording of Han- 
del’s Messiah if possible. God is a 
god of love, bringing comfort. Notice 
the types of land where preparation is 
made, 3-4. This pretty well covers the 
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world. Study a Bible dictionary for thi 
full meaning of shepherd, 11. 


24 Luke 1:26-38 


What was Mary’s first reaction. 
Even she hesitated when God callec 
her. Do you ask questions of God be 
fore saying yes? Memorize 37. 


25 Luke 2:1-20 


Read this several times, eack 
time picturing yourself as one of the 
people in the story: Joseph, Mary, inr 
keeper, shepherd. How did the shep 
herds act toward the news, 16-18, 20: 


bho 


ss 
A biblical novel ym 
by Robert Hoyer Ka 
A powerful 
emotional V4 
experience for 
anyone who has 
ever been in crisis, 
this dramatic story 


catches one of history’s mightiest men 
at the most critical moment of his life, 
the tension-filled night preceding Jacob’s 
encounter with his brother, Esau. $2.75 


the GENTILE 


By Sylvia and 
Henry Lieferant 


Here is the thought- 
provoking answer to 
GENTLEMAN’S 
AGREEMENT! It is the story of Linda 
Macneill, designer for the Epsteins, Gold 
Star Patterns, New York City. Contro- 
versial, highly readable, this novel will 
leave you with something to think 


about! $3.50 ‘A 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 


2 6 Isaiah 9:2-7 

Notice the contrast of light and 
darkness (found many times in the 
Bible). Read John 1:4-9. Notice con- 
trast of power and strength in 5 and 
gentleness of 6. Think through each 
name given Jesus. 


2/ Deuteronomy 6:3-12 

Find strong emphasis here on 
intra-family sharing. Who is primar- 
ily responsible ? Boys, how are you pre- 
paring to be a Christian father? What 
you are as a teener you'll likely be as 
a father. Talk of them when you sit 
in your house and when you walk by 


the way. 
28 Deuteronomy 11 

Think through 2ff and do as it 
says. Check margin for O.T. references 
that clue you into events you've for- 
gotten. Spiritual muscles develop from 


obedience, 8-9, 13. So easy to forget. 
18ff still applies. 


29 Psalm 103 
Bless means here to praise or 


prize. List all his benefits to you. 
Circle 3a. 3b is no less true! How far 
from east to west ? Far enough to know 


that my sins are gone! 
Mark 5:1-20 


30 Although most of us aren't 
dominated as dramatically as this de- 
monized youth all of us suffer from 
some shackles. Freedom flows from 


focus upon Jesus, 6. 
3/ Ephesians 2:1-10 

How do you express gratitude 
to a life-saver? Linger long on 4. The 
whole way of salvation is outlined in 


8-10. Memorize this sharp tool for 
effective witness. 


‘LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF 


=202 Shafer Avenue 


Phillipsburg, N. 
heb ishiniiinien 


+ 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


how many parents? 


I was among the chair-fillers at a 
Sunday ‘evening Youth Sunday skit- 
presentation of ‘Your Voice.” As soon 
as the last voice had died out, the two 
teenage femmes in front of me regis- 
tered immediate reactions. One turned 
to her neighboring-squatter and said: 

“I wish my parents had been here 
to hear that!” 

“Me too!” noddingly concurred her 
partner. 

What had the parents missed ? Well, 
they had missed such commentary as: 

Interviewer: ‘““We have all heard 
plenty about juvenile delinquency; and 
a great many older people tend to as- 
sociate delinquency with all teen-agers. 
Will youth defend it?” 

Senior girl: “Well, of course we 
won't. And no right-thinking kid will. 
But, nevertheless, the amount of news- 
paper space these criminals get does 
give them importance.” 

Junior boy: “What a price to pay 
for it!” 

Senior girl: “Sure, but the vast ma- 
jority of kids are not irresponsible, and 
are pretty well behaved, and sometimes 
do some pretty generous things—and 
this never makes headlines.” 

College freshman: “Who's 
headlines ?” 

Interviewer: “If I may cut in here, 
let me ask this: “What can be done to 
help the situation of that vast majority 
of good youthful citizens!’ ”’ 
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after 


Sophomore girl: “I think if adults— 
and especially parents—would shov 
real appreciation for their kids wher 
the kids are involved in goo 
things...” 

College freshman: ‘‘Or at least mor 
INTELeSEL a 

Sophomore girl: “Yeh, how man 
of our parents show a real interest 1 
what we do at Luther League, for ex 
ample?” 

That’s a well-put question. Man 
parents will find it squirmingly diff 
cult to hatch up an answer—even 
poor-grade one. 

The Youth Sunday  service—t 
which I referred—was scheduled fe 
all members of the congregation, wit 
an extra-special invite extended to pai 
ents of the youth of the church. As 
surveyed the evening’s turn-out, 
noted less than 20 adults out of 
crowd (?) of approximately 110 pe: 
sons. (Among the adults were tw 
pastors, one parish worker, and se\ 
eral Luther League adult advisers. ) 

It was too cold for Sunday evenin 
picnicking, and too early in the seaso 
for Every Member Visitation. In fac 
outside of the Ed Sullivan and Stev 
Allen shows, hardly worth shoutin 
about, there wasn’t much else of 
competitive nature for the adults. Y« 
they stay home, evidencing their di 
interest in what their Leaguer of 
springs were doing. 

I wish more parents of more teer 
agers would adopt the policy of 
Pennsylvania coal miner. When h 
wasn't coal-mining, he was availab! 
for work or play with his own chi 
dren. Asked by a neighbor why b 
didn’t spend his free time relaxing an 
resting up, he replied: “I'd rather hav 
backaches now than heartaches later! 
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